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THE COLLECTED 
POEMS OF 
A. E. HOUSMAN 


This is both the first and the 
definitive edition of A. E. 
Housman’s collected poetry 
It contains the whole of A 
Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, 
More Poems, and the verses 
which were printed in A. E. H., 
Laurence Housman’s memoir 
of his brother. There are also a 
number of poems which have 
not previously appeared in vol- 
ume form, and three chorus 
translations from the Greek. 
7s. 6d. net 


My Uncle Silas 


THE LADY OF 
MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE 


KATHLEEN WOODWARD 
A Life of H.M. Queen Mary 


‘It is both timely and inspiring 
to be reminded of the debt we 
owe to our Royal House, and 
not least to Queen Mary, whose 
great qualities have won her 
such a special place in the 
hearts of all. Miss Woodward 
deserves our thanks. She has 
succeeded in giving us a living 
and sympathetic impression of 
Queen Mary’s personality.” 
The TIMES 6s. net 





H. KE. BATES 


with drawings by Edward Ardizzone 


A MARY WEBB THE BEST POEMS OF 








va 


EL 


GREEN GROWS 


THE CITY 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


‘An ideal book for the black- 
out. It will help you to forget 
the war and to think only of 
the lovely things of this earth.’ 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 





ANTHOLOGY 


‘This skilfully arranged anthol- 
ogy is an undoubted success, 
and it is likely to appeal as 
much to those who already 
know her work intimately as to 
those who do not knowitat all.’ 

The TIMES Literary Supplement 
Uniform with the illustrated 
edition of the works of Mary 
Webb. 5s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 


SQUARE LONDON 


1939 edited by 


THOMAS MOULT 


Mr. Moult’s plan for choosing 
what is significant and durable 
in contemporary poetry, tried 
and tested by many years’ 
experience, has achieved as 
high a standard in this as in 
former volumes. 

Decorated 6s. net 
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ust Published 
(The Life of George Eliot) 
by 
Simon Dewes 
Who has written the full story of her romantic life 
a life that is more enthralling than most novel The 
figures of the great men of art and letters and science 
pass across the pages, while, always behind them, is 


the dark, tragic and frustrated fieure of the famous 
author of Adam Bede, and The Mil n the I 


A BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Tllustr. ted 15s. net 


LOOKIN’ BACK 


A Classic of Mining Life by 


Buck Dallison 


(THE LINKLATER OF THE COALFIELDS) 


If Huck Finn had be p would 
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CAPRICORNIA 


The Australian Literary Prize 


by 


Xavier Herbert 


Vel 


NO SOUTHERN 
GENTLEMAN 


A Romance of the Mississippi Steamboats 


/ 


) 
Maurice Griffiths 


This romance of the Father of Rivers must awaken 
10tions which 


rose up in him when he read Huwchleberry Finn and 
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CHRISTMAS IN WAR-TIME. What a paradox it scems, Tp 
keep the feast of the Prince of Peace to the accompaniment of 
thundering guns. Yet, Christmas wi] be kept, and certain 
nowhere more loyally, nowhere more joyously, than in these 
istands, and in the far-flung battle front and outposts of the 


British Empire 


As the time draws nearer, you are constantly wonderin 
what shall I give this Christmas? All indications point to 


The black 


out obviously curtails many normal pleasures, and mor peopl 


books being the most popular gift media this yeat 
are finding in books their chief recreation. Thus the problem 
is so far fined down, but still you are faced with the old, old 


Which books shall I give With a view to assist 


question 
ing the solution of your problem, the following list of 


outstanding books caters for every palate 


For those who wish to know more of the doings of the Silent 
Service we confidently recq@mmend “ WE DIVE AT DAWN 
(the Epic of the British Submarine Service), 12s. 6d., and 

THE GREY DIPLOMATISTS,” 7s. 6d., both by Lt.-Comdr 
Kenneth Edwards. C, W. Domville-Fife has edited a long 
EVOLUTION OF SEA POWER, IS8s., the 
contributors to which are all distinguished Naval experts 
Purely for seamen is, ““ON THE BRIDGE. s. Od., an 


indispensable guide for all navigators, by Rear-Admiral 


wanted work. 


}. A. G Troup Iwo excellent works of reminiscence are 
THE STORY OF A NAVAL LIFE,” 18s., by Admiral Sit 
Hugh Tweedie, and Comdr. C. L. Kerr's fascinating book 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK,” 15s. These volumes are 


all well illustrated and eminently suitable for gifts 


Biographies and memoirs are becoming increasingly 
popular. What could be more pleasing than Ernest Raymond's 
“IN THE STEPS OF ST. FRANCIS,” 8s. 6d \ book 
perfectly attuned for Christmas giving, for has not St. Francis 
been rightly styled:—"* The Herald of the Great King, 
Ministrel and Troubadour of God THE WINDSOR 
TAPESTRY,” 7s. 6d., by Compton Mackenzie, must always 


command attention. Ivor Brown said in the Observer There 
is much more to the book than the raking of ashes. 1 
volume is almost a history of two centuries The § 


praising John Lindsey's “THE LOVELY QUAKER,” 15s 
(the mystery of Hannah Lightfoot and George III) says 
“ The story is enthralling. The book reads itself and will not 
be laid down.’ “SURGEONS ALL,” 18s., by Harve 
Graham, is perhaps the most outstanding work of this 
year. Oliver St. John Gogarty declares: ‘‘ This is the best 
book on surgery I have ever read.” You cann>: go wrong in 
giving this book to either docter or layman. We now come 
to Oliver St. John Gogarty’s own uproariously witty book 
AS I WAS GOING DOWN SACKVILLE STREET, 


7s. 6d., which cannot fail to please. 


Countryside and Travel books are always treasured 


Lady Wedgwood’s lovely volume, “ FENLAND RIVERS 
7s. 6d.; ““ LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS,” 10s. 6d., by 
Uncle Ralph; and “ TWO IN A VALLEY,” 7s. 6d. (the new 
Cotswold book) by Stephen Gwynn and Roy Beddington, are 
are well worth-while, not for graphic writing alone, but also 
for their charming illustrations. 


Prominent among miscellaneous books is “ AND PII ATI 
SAID .....” 10s. 6d., by Frank Morison, author of “ WHO 
MOVED THE STONE?” A book of intense interest to the 
Biblical student and Archxologist. For the student of 
economics is Clarence C. Hatry’s “ LIGHT OUT OF DARK 
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NEWS — 


1. Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., has created a 
LETTERS FROM THEIR AUNTS,” 3s. 6d. 


written as between the relatives of the early 


NESS, 8s 
literary gen 
These letter 
Christians, afford delightful reading 
TO THE MOON 


O born before our birth began ! 


TI th all your blanched and listening vales, 
Far from the echoing shores of man, 
Aloof, may sing—What nightingales 
[This stanza is only one of the many jewels from Oliver St 
lohn Gogarty s °° OTHERS TO ADORN,” 7s. 6d., of which 


Thess destined, I 
common inheritance.” 


speakers is ‘GATHERED 


Bas le Selincourt says 


ome part of our 


pt ems are 


A vaiuabl iid to all publiv 
HARVESI 6d., by David Williamson, a collection of 
most useful storics and quotations SLIMMING FOR THI 
MILLION 3s. 6d., by Dr. Eustace Chesser, is, as implied 
by the title, apparently most people's book. The food charts 
1 on commonsense lines. The “ Needs of To-day 
» widely known that comment is redundant. The 
latest volume LEARNING TO THINK,” 3s. 6d., by Canon 
Lindsay Dewar, will prove an admirable guide for all to clear 


lar 
ire pianne 


Series 1S 


NnKing 

No list is complete without good-class fiction. 
MR. EMANUEL,” by Louis Golding, is the story of an old 
gentleman, who has been admirably described as "' A 
modern Pimpernel among the Nazis Maurice Griffiths 
presents a magnificent romance of the Mississippi steamboats 
n NO SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN,” 8s. 6d. Outstanding 
yong novels by the younger writers is Michael Harrison's 
WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR ?,” 8s. 6d. HIS 
LITTLE KINGDOM,” 7s. 6d., by Simon Dewes, is the story 
f Thesiger, Headmaster of Stayne centres around 

mception of what a school should be 


For lighter reading “" THAT TROUBLE PIECE,” 7s. 6d 


by Countess Barcynska, is very acceptable. Wilhelmina Troubl 


Sor 


Jewish 


whose life 


has a nose for crime detection, and gate-crashes Fleet Street in 


story which speeds along with the sparkle of a mountain 


The lovers of mysteries will Icome the latest Fran 
Gerard book EMERALD | MBASSY,” 7s 6d., which ts the 


story from this gifted author's pen Russell Thorn 


like or more enchants with a splendid addition to 
vorld-famed Dr Syn series THI COURAGEOUS 
EXPLOITS OF DR. SYN,” 7s. 6d 
Two other young writers lay claim to st ss. Micha 
r with “ THE HOOKED CROSS,” 7s. 6d., and Robert 
uipman with DEEP SECRET 7s. 6d 


Lastly, but by no means least important, are books for tl 


ldren. Surely Richard W. Hatch shows great ingenuity in 
oosing as a hero, a lobster, for his delightful story ‘ THI 


OUS LOBSTER,” 6s. This for the eight to the ten-years 
1 For the ten to twelves, there are two splendid classics 


Hector Malot NOBODY'S GIRL” and “ NOBODY'S 
BO’ ich 6s. Translated from the French, they are quickly 
renown as supreme stories of the child-world {| 
ks are charmingly illustrated 
I ibove books are only a selectio A post 


1 to Rich & Cowan Ltd., 37, Bedford Square, London 
will bring you by return a copy of ‘ The Griffon 
h all these books and many others are 
ind discussed. 


extensiv 


R.W. 
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On Sale To-day 


THE GREAT NEW TRAVEL-BIOGRAPHY 





of the 


the fulfilment 
to travel as nearly as possible 
Lawrence of Arabia 


“HIS book is the record of 
Author’s ambition 


in the steps of that modern Clive 


Mr. Glen takes the reader through the arid waterless 
waste f Sinai and Arabia and follows the trail of 
hat 1 railway bridges and culverts, mined by Law- 
rence 1 his helper The journey ends in Damascus 
the Pearl of the East e fall of which marked the 
crowning triumpt f Lawrer two years of her 


1 bri ant a eve 


W ith Maps and 32 Illustrations 8s, 6d. net 


GERMANY: THE 
TRUTH 


yarbutt 
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} oO] 


Reginal 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


Arterial 
HORACE SHIPP’S 


RICH « COW AN 
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Aldous Huxley AFTER MANY A SUMMER 
G. ‘I consider Mr. Huxley the most stimulating and B 
2 original writer of his age. He has beautiful clarity, = 
and great humour.’ FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). 
7s. 6d. net. 
Ann Bridge FOUR-PART SETTING 


‘An unstinted ovation is nothing less than its due 
Here is a novel which .. can hold its own with the best 
of contemporary fiction.” CHURCH TIMES. 8s. 6d. net. 


HM ATTN IIT 


Jan Struther MRS. MINIVER 


Cc. ‘Mrs. Miniver is one of those rare characters in fiction 
whose hold on life is so strong that one daily expects 
to meet her in the street.” Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. net. 


I HE ARIAL TET MOOT MO WC 


GRD Guo 





un 





Frederic Prokosch NIGHT OF THE POOR 





E GC, ‘It is a feast for the eye and the ear and the reflective 
; imagination . . both lovely and evocative.” OBSERVER. 
7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN INNOCENT AT OXFORD 
Richard Buckle 


C, ‘For brilliance and fun and rococo variety try John Innocent 
at Oxford . . It is extremely entertaining nonsense, satirical to E 
the point of farce, and totally unimportant. I recommend it E 
warmly.” Datity HERALD. JIJ/lustrated by the Author. 5s. net. 


SPPPPNRETTFTTTTSUTTS FEF TFYUITTITY 


The Pick of ‘ Punch’ Mr. Cursett’s Letters 
1938-1939 to Officialdom E 


ANTHONY GITTINS’S amusing ‘ Punch’ series is now in 


shoice from the best articles and draw- “Saal J 
A choice from the bes — oS book form. Frontispiece by Clarke Hutton. 3s. 6d. net. 


ings in a memorable year. 5s. net. 
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YOU AND HEREDITY = 


GC, Edited by J. B. S. HALDANE, this is the popular book = 
5 on Heredity praised by Sir Arthur Keith, and indeed 
. by all who have seen it. With many full-page illus- 
: trations, diagrams, etc. 12s. 6d. net. 





Amram Scheinield 
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2 _ ; Marx. A Book of Modern Verse: a contemporary EE 
a Four New Titles :— anthology. Prayers Written at Vailima and A Christ- ES 
E mas Sermon by R.L.S. The Gardener’s Calendar : PE 
E Edited by E. H. M. Cox. 42 
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AD weather combined with the astonishing courage and 
resource of the Finns has prevented any serious advance 
of the i\ussians into Finnish territory so far, and the advent 
of aeroplanes from Britain and Italy and, astonishingly enough 
if apparently reliable reports are true, of arms from 
Germany, will further stiffen resistance. There has been 
a strong demand in Sweden for active intervention by that 
country, but that is hardly possible unless the Government 
could count on the acquiescence of Germany in such a move 
against Germany’s ally. In any case, action would pretty 
certainly wait on the Scandinavian consultations at Oslo and 
the League of Nations discussions at Geneva. The League 
meeting will be important partly on account of the strong 
anti-Russian line taken by Latin-American members of the 
League, obviously with the full approval of the United 
States, and partly because, while organised League action 
can hardly be looked for, a League resolution declaring 
Russia the aggressor would enable any League State to give 
support to Finland without thereby committing an act of 
war against Russia. The demonstrations of sympathy with 
Finland are as strong in Italy as anywhere, and even in 
Germany non-official condemnation of the Russian crime is 
general—not, of course, because it is a crime, but because 
it is detrimental to German interests and memories of the 
German defence of Finland against Bolsheviks in 1920 are 
But none of that will stop the advance of 
Russian troops ; winter conceivably may, though campaign- 
ing in frost and snow is no novelty for either Finns or 
Russians. 
























still strong. 






NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Threatened Neutrals 


A new campaign of menace, directed from both Berlin 
and Moscow, is in progress. Its objects include Holland, 
Sweden, Switzeriand, Turkey and Rumania. Against Hol- 
land an astonishing diatribe is directed by the German 
Foreign Office spokesman for her failure to break the British 
blockade by convoying her merchant-ships and challenging 
Britain to attack. Such conduct, it is remarked significantly, 
is incompatible with any true neutrality. The reaction to 
these menaces in Holland has been prompt and spirited. In 
the case of Sweden the attack is on the Foreign Minister, 
Hr. Sandler, who, the German Press insists, must go ; un- 
fortunately he may. Switzerland is castigated for having 
permitted a representative of non-existent Poland to attend 
a League of Nations conference on Swiss soil. The threats 
to the Near East are more serious because of their resem- 
blance to tactics which have led to war before. While the 
Voikischer Beobachter is instigating Russia to start a march 
on India, and warning Turkey of the consequences if she 
interferes, the Communist International of Moscow (a journal 
less authoritative than Pravda or Izvestia) demands that 
Rumania shall at once contract a non-aggression pact with 
Russia similar—ominously enough—to that concluded with 
Moscow by the Baltic States ; incitements to an internal 
rising by the workers are added. This may definitely fore- 
shadow moves by Russia in the Balkans when the Finnish 
campaign is over. But Turkey in that region is standing 
very firm and, what is of considerable importance, her 
relations with Italy are improving steadily. 
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The War at Sea 


Mr. Churchill’s statement on the war at sea in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday was definitely encouraging, but 
it must be read in the light of certain considerations to which 
too little weight is sometimes given. The figures relating to 
sinkings and the destruction of submarines make it clear that 
that particular menace to our shipping is a diminishing 
quantity. If, as seems to be the case, “ between two and 
four” submarines are being regularly destroyed the loss in 
the first thirteen weeks of the war cannot be far short of 40; 
there were 65 in existence when war broke out, and some 
have no doubt since been added. The convoy system is 
providing almost complete defence, and Mr. Churchill 
hinted, what figures seem to indicate, that the magnetic 
mine will not be long, or already is not, a grave menace. 
But there is no warrant for counting on the situation 
remaining as favourable as it is, or for seeing it today as 
more favourable than it is. The convoy system confers 
safety, but at the cost of speed. Convoyed ships make sub- 
stantially fewer voyages a year than the same ships going 
their free ways in peace-time, and much of the 21,000,000 
tons of merchant-shipping mentioned by the First Lord as 
available at the beginning of the war has been taken over 
by him for naval purposes. Much more important, there has 
been no air-attack of any consequence on merchant-shipping 
yet, and none at all on ports. With that in prospect we need 
to exercise the strictest economy in consumption and the 
widest enterprise in storage. While full confidence as to the 
ultimate issue is justified, the kind of claim made by Admiral 
Usborne in Paris, that “ we have got the Germans taped ” is 
neither warranted nor wise. 


Germany’s Petrol 

One of the major factors in any calculations regarding the 
duration of the war is Germany’s command of petrol- 
supplies. It is a subject on which authoritative information 
is naturally lacking, and various estimates encouraging to the 
Allies have been current. It would be weil to measure some 
of them against the conclusions reached by the writer of 
an exhaustive article on Germany’s oil-supplies in the current 
issue of The Bulletin of International News. Only the 
essential figures can be quoted, and without the authority on 
which they rest. The salient fact is that Germany has for 
years been acquiring more petroleum than she consumed; 
in 1936, for example, the surplus was 1,§00,000 tons, and 
the general conclusion is that some 6 or 7 million tons may 
have been stored in the last three and a half years. How 
far will Germany have to draw on that, and how long (in 
consequence) will it last her? At present, with the war 
Static, and severe economy in civil use, she is probably 
increasing rather than depleting her reserves. Her war-time 
consumption in an active year is put at 12,000,000 tons. 
Nearly 90 per cent. of Germany’s imports are being stopped 
by the Allied blockade, and her home production seems still 
to be below even peace-time requirements, which would be 
today about 6,500,000 tons. The deficiency can only be 
made up by Russia and Rumania, together with some 
increase of home production. At the best the German stocks 
might last two years; but the best is unlikely ; they will 
more probably be exhausted in little over a year—a year, 
of course, of far more active warfare than prevails at present. 


France and War-Aims 

The addresses delivered to the French Chamber, and 
subsequently by radio to the French nation, by M. Daladier 
last week might have been more fully reported than they 
were in the British Press. The French Prime Minister, 
who on each occasion reminded his hearers that -so far 
British loss of life in the war had been greater than French, 
declared categorically (amid loud cheers in the Chamber) that 
the security France sought must be based “not only on 
words and treaties, but on solid material guarantees,” and 
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he added later, “it is too early to discuss yet the details of 
our war-aims; our immediate aim is to win the war.” These 
declarations demand consideration as a significant indication 
of what is undoubtedly the general view of France. Our 
views can no more be modified to fit France’s than France’, 
to fit ours, and the moment will come when so far as they 
differ they must be reconciled by the medium of frank dis. 
cussion. But at the present moment there is some danger 
of running ahead of France, where our concentration of 
attention on the aims to be attained in a war which js Dot 
fully begun, let alone won, is thought to be dangerously 
premature. We need not be dominated by the French view 
but we can at least recognise that there is something in ri 
and that in any case any unnecessary accentuation of differ. 
ences at this stage should be rigorously eschewed. 


The Net Round Germany 

We do not yet know how far Germany may be able tp 
find substitutes for her oversea trade, but there is not the 
least doubt about the losses she has already suffered in seg. 
borne imports and is about to incur in respect of exports, 
Thirty-three German merchant ships, with a total tonnage 
of 171,390, have been put out of action by our navy, being 
either captured or scuttled. A far larger number is lying 
useless in foreign harbours all over the world. The blockade 
also stops the transport of contraband by neutrals. Ger- 
many’s imports by sea have all but vanished. From now 
onwards, under the reprisals scheme, the greater part of her 
sea-borne exports through neutrals will also be stopped. 
The net is drawn tightly around all the outlets and inlets 
on the west by the unrelaxing pressure of the British 
blockade. The results are frankly admitted in an article in 
Goering’s journal, the Five Years Plan, written by Enil 
Helferrich, who says that “as in 1914-18, England’s power 
has brought the German oversea trade to a complete stand- 
sull. The tragedy is being repeated on the export front, 
The Fuhrer himself said ‘Germany must export or die’ 
. . . In Kiel, Luebeck, Bremen and Hamburg they (the im- 
porting and exporting firms) are all gradually heading for 
ruin.” It is easy to understand Germany’s feverish attempts 
to increase the flow of goods by difficult routes in the east 
and south-east. 


War Principles 

The statement on what we may perhaps agree to call 
our war principles by Lord Halifax in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday was admirably firm and elevated in tone. The 
Foreign Secretary made no attempt to avoid plain language 
in his denunciation of the Russian aggression on Finland, 
and the responsibility Germany bears for her obvious com- 
plicity in a crime which, injurious though it is to her m 
many ways, had to be swallowed as the price of the Soviet 
Pact. On the proposal for a peace conference before war 
intensifies, and on Utopian and far-reaching plans for the 
post-war world, he spoke with salutary wisdom. A con- 
ference could be beneficial only if certain prerequisites 
were satisfied. chief among them the evacuation of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland and the provision of convincing 
guarantees (it is not clear what) that any agreement arrived 
at would be honoured. As for post-war plans, “ we must 
build our Utopia course by course on foundations well 
laid and solid.” That counsel is incontestably sound, and 
it was rather badly needed. The new world-order must be 
suited to the new world, and we know far too little yet of 
what that world will be. Meanwhile our first aim is to win 
the war. And the immediate enemy is Germany, not Russia. 


Active Economic Warfare 

An item of news of some importance appeared in 
Monday’s papers. From Istanbul it is reported that 
the British and French Governments (acting in this, as 
all matters of consequence, jointly) have undertaken to buy 
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from Turkey all her exports that were previously destined 
for Germany. Yugoslavia is being similarly treated by both 
Allies. This is precisely the active form of economic 
warfare which it is essential to develop if economic 
essure on Germany is to be effective. The Allied navies 
are seeing to it that Germany’s import trade, and from 
now on her export trade, by sea is strangled, but her trade 
across her land frontiers—which give her access to half 
Furope and Asia—must be attacked by other means. We 
must outbid her in neutral markets for everything she wants 
to buy there and undersell her whenever she is trying to 
dispose of her exports in order to get foreign exchange. 
[t may mean paying high prices, and actually subsidising 
some British exports, but the War will unquestionably be 
shortened thereby, and every day it is shortened by means 
{6,000,000 saved. From another point of view it is equally 
satisfactory to learn that Turkey is finding a profitable 
market for her goods in Italy. 


Employment and Unemployment 

The unemployment figures for November 13th reveal a 
sight improvement as compared with the previous month, 
and probably Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister of Labour, is 
right in estimating that this marks the turning-point in the 
steep decline of the opening war period. It can hardly be 
otherwise, for the war is already making immense calls upon 
man-power both for military service and for armaments 
manufacture, and this demand must increase rapidly. There 
are already more than a million and a quarter men serving 
with the three fighting Forces, and this number will be in- 
creased when the third age group (men up to 23), called 
upon for registration on December gth, yields its quota. How 
many men are already engaged in arms manufacture may be 
judged by Mr. Brown’s statement that 800,000 more are em- 
ployed in the metal industries than in the early days of the 
last war. None the less, in this intervening period when the 
unemployed still number 1,400,000, it is imperative, first, to 
make every effort to keep export industries going, and 
secondly, to stop the distress in London and other evacuated 
areas which affects large numbers of women workers. Even 
if the unemployed are absorbed in other ways, that will be 
no compensation for the destruction of thousands of 
businesses. 


Food for Christmas 

There is no reason why the buying of food for the Christ- 
mas season should be stinted, but “ patriots,” says Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, “ will limit their consumption and turn to substitutes.” 
Turkey is not a bad substitute for butcher’s meat, and the 
supplies of home-produced and Irish turkeys are up to 
normal, and the ban on French turkeys is removed. We are 
not yet rationed, but ham is one of the foods which have 
been marked down for future rationing, and should there- 
fore be sparingly ordered, while the choice is still left to us. 
The consumption of poultry in December will enable many 
families to do with less meat, for which the market at present 
remains free ; but the supplies of meat are adequate, and 
there should be no undue rise in price. Early in the new 
year the Ministry intends to bring home-preduced meat 
under complete control, buying all stock, and controlling 
the slaughtering and distribution through all stages to the 
retailer. It must be remembered that the troops have a first 
claim on meat, and it may well be that a majority of them 
will consume more than they do in civilian life. This is as 
it should be Since we cannot expect to import as much as 
in peace-time resolute voluntary rationing is indicated. 


Higher Pay for the Unemployed 
The Government have accepted the recommendations of 
the Unemployment Assistance Board to increase the scale of 
payments to the unemployed who are not entitled to insur- 
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ance benefit, and it is hoped to pay the higher rates in the 
week before Christmas. The recommendation is based oa 
the increase in the cost of living. Insured persons are not 
affected by the decision, though they too have to pay more 
for the necessities of life. Their case depends on the Statu- 
tory Committee, which bases its recommendations on the 
position and prospects of the Unemployment Fund; and 
these are surely likely to be favourable to an increase in view 
of the expectation of diminishing unemployment. But its 
report is not due till January. Could not this be expedited 
so that the benefit of any contemplated improvement may 
be felt before Christmas? But whatever may be done or not 
done about the rates of benefit and relief, there is one long 
overdue claim which must be searchingly looked into and 
satisfied by the Government—that of the wives and families 
of servicemen who cannot get the allowances they are en- 
titled to. Mr. Dobbie overstepped due bounds in the House 
of Commons last Tuesday in stressing the scandalous red 
tape which left wives of soldiers in his constituency destitute 
with weeks or even months of arrears owing to them. He 
was out of order, but general sympathy is on his side. 


Plans for Post-War Reconstruction 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood moved an Opposition amendment 
to the Address which would have been admirable if it had 
been more restricted in scope and if it had omitted the absurd 
regret that after three months of war the Government have 
not already made proposals for complete social reorganisation 
after the war. It was a pity that the amendment took this 
form, for Mr. Greenwood had some sensible things to say 
which ought to be seriously attended to. In the later part of 
the last war the problem of social reconstruction loomed 
large, and in the present war it is not too soon now to be 
preparing plans for what is to come after—at home no less 
than abroad. The ending of war is likely to lead to more 
severe and prolonged dislocation than its beginning, and it 
would be intolerable to be taken unawares. Mr. Greenwood’s 
suggestion that a body of men and women from all classes 
with experience and foresight should serve as a sort of general 
staff to tackle the social and economic problems which will 
arise after the war ought not to be ignored. This question 
is not identical with the more familiar international question 
of “war and peace aims,” and admits of immediate study. 
Mr. Elliot in his reply was more sympathetic than Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and indicated measures which he, as Minister of 
Health, and the President of the Board of Education already 
have in mind. It will be noted that he hoped during the 
war to complete the bulk of the houses that had been started 
by local authorities. That task might be resumed without 
delay, and whilst the labour remains available. 





Lord Nuffield’s Gift for Hospitals 

Lord Nuffield has chosen a good moment for his muni- 
ficent gift of a million ordinary shares of Morris Motors, 
Limited, towards the creation of a central fund for financing 
a scheme of hospital regionalisation throughout the country. 
From the financial point of view the gift is especially wel- 
come, since at the present time there is inevitably some fall- 
ing off in subscriptions collected from the public. From the 
point of view of hospital organisation, the present dislocation 
and decentralisation caused by the war provides a favourable 
opportunity for considering schemes of regional organisation 
in the provinces. It has long been recognised that the volun- 
tary hospitals and the local authorities ought to work in close 
co-operation, and the services which both can render be co- 
ordinated. Lord Nuffield calls attention to the fact that in 
his own district round Oxford steps have already been taken 
to form a Regional Joint Hospitals Board on which the public 
health authorities and the medical profession are represented. 
In inaugurating this new fund it is Lord Nuffield’s aim to 
start a movement on a national scale for making the best use 
of public and voluntary effort with the maximum of economy. 
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WHERE WILL RUSSIA STOP? 


be antecedents and the technique of the Russian 
attack on Finland are by this time matters of no more 
than academic interest. Russia, for her own purposes, 
demanded of the Finns territorial concessions in the 
form of naval and air bases which, if granted, would have 
left the country, as completely subservient to the will of 
Moscow as Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania already are. 
The negotiations on these demands having ended in 
complete deadlock, owing to the courageous refusal of 
the Finns to barter away their country’s independence, 
the preliminaries of aggression, worked out into a classic 
technique by Herr Hitler, were slavishly applied by 
M. Stalin. The Moscow Press launched an outrageous 
campaign of denunciation, false reports of Finnish provo- 
cation on the frontier were assiduously disseminated, and 
on November 30th Finland was attacked by Soviet forces 
by land, sea and air. There was admirable precedent. 
The pattern set by Herr Hitler was punctually followed, 
but Russia’s assault on a neighbouring State with which 
a treaty of non-aggression had been solemnly concluded 
has outraged the conscience of the world even more 
than Germany’s. It is partly that Finland was an out- 
standing example of the industrious, deserving, unprovo- 
cative State, that she had no enemies and her assailant 
no friends—for an ally de convenance can hardly be so 
styled—and that the latest crime breaks as a climax of 
turpitude and treachery on minds already lacerated by the 
successive rapes of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 

Of the military aspects of the campaign opened by 
the Russian invasion there is no need to speak in detail 
here ; they are discussed fully and adequately on a later 
page. If M. Stalin counted, as he no doubt did, on a 
bloodless victory, his illusions were rapidly dispelled. 
Finland’s resistance in the early days of the campaign 
has been courageous, skilful and effective. A conflict 
between a nation of 180 millions and a nation of less than 
four can have only one issue, in the absence of outside 
intervention, but the Finns, fighting on their own soil 
behind prepared defences, have in the first days of the 
war inflicted considerably heavier casualties than they 
have sustained, in spite of the ruthless bombing of their 
capital, and on Wednesday were holding the invaders in 
check at practically all points. Gradually numbers must 
tell, but since M. Molotov has rejected all peace 
approaches by the Finnish Government, and all pro- 
posals of mediation from outside, with equal vehemence, 
a war fiercely contested on ground mainly unfavourable 
to the invader is in prospect. 

But the Russian aggression may have results to which 
no limit can yet be set. The war may be localised, and 
end in the swift despatch of the victim—in the form of 
the replacement of the legal Government by the puppet 
administration of Communists, living till this week in 
exile in Moscow, which the Russians have set up under 
the name of “the Democratic Republic of Fin!and.” 
With Finland thus enslaved Russia’s ambitions in the 
Baltic area may be satisfied. She will have made herself 
supreme and impregnable in that region, and close its 
waters effectively against the only adversary who could 
conceivably threaten her there—Germany. That 
achieved, she can, if such is her secret purpose, seek like 
expansion on her southern flank, at the expense primarily 
of Rumania. But there are other possibilities. She 
may seek still more in the north, and though every step 





she advances is a step taken to Germany's detriment 
Herr Hitler may need the support of his new ally 
enough to pay the price involved. Joint pressure g 
even a joint attack, on Sweden might suit both Moscow 
and Berlin. But for their fear of Germany the Swedes 
would no doubt follow their natural impulses and Jeng 
active support to Finland. As things are they can only 
wait to discover what fate is in store for them. And tha 
may not yet have been decided. 

All that is a part of a larger question—the effect of 
the attack on Finland on the war of the Allies against 
Hitlerism. Germany, except in one eventuality, has little 
to gain by what has happened. Strategically she plainly 
and definitely loses, for a Russian advance into Finland 
ousts the Germans still more completely from the posi- 
tion they have hitherto held in the Baltic. Morally she 
shares, as Russia’s chosen ally, in the execration in which 
Russia’s iniquity has involved her in every other country 
in the world. The German-Soviet Pact strained to break- 
ing point the ties which bound countries like Italy and 
Japan and Spain to Germany. The demonstration of 
crude brutality by Germany’s sworn associate, with Ger- 
many’s undisguised connivance, can hardly fail to make 
the break complete. And inside Germany itself division 
and hostility are intensified. The Navy is furious at its ex- 
clusion from the Eastern Baltic. The Army views with 
hardly less concern a further Russian advance westward, 
and all eastern Germany shares its apprehension. Herr 
von Ribbentrop, who paid to Moscow the price which 
the British and French negotiators there most rightly 
refused to pay, is being charged by large sections of 
his countrymen with having sold more than Finland. 
Herr Hitler himself is not acquitted. No open rift need 
be looked for, but existing discontents have been 
stimulated substantially. 

The one eventuality in which Germany might gain 
temporarily and superficially is the conversion of passive 
Russian support into active for the purpose of new 
aggressions and acquisitions, with the Scandinavian 
States as further victims. The possibility is not to be 
excluded, and Sweden and Norway if they are attacked 
can count on no active help except from Britain and 
France, which would have at once to accept the extension 
of their front, even though it made Russia as well as 
Germany an open enemy.  Self-interest alone would 
dictate that, for it would be.a serious matter if Germany 
gained command of Sweden’s resources in timber and 
iron-ore. There is little gain in speculating on the effect 
such an extension of hostilities might have in the United 
States. The attack on Finland has stirred public opinion 
there as nothing has done since America returned to 
isolation in 1919, and a “ moral embargo ” on the export 
of munitions to Russia is already being imposed. 
Mr. Roosevelt would unquestionably be supported by 
public opinion throughout the Union in taking any step 
short of open war in support of a threatened Scandinavia. 

A larger issue remains. Once more the forces of 
unmitigated evil in the world have asserted themselves. 
For Russia’s onslaught on Finland there was no more 
shadow of excuse than for Germany’s on Poland. 
Brutality, broken faith. brigandage, the deification of 
force, are the work of both alike. Such methods and 
such aims are a challenge to every element of decency 
and integrity remaining in the world. Can we hope it 
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gill be met? Can the nations which, whether demo- 
cracies or not, still desire to live their life in their own 
way, unaggressive and unthreatened, unite if in only 
sive opposition to forces of evil by which every State 
in Europe is ultimately menaced? If the disintegration 
of the League of Nations had not been one of the first 
triumphs of Hitlerism there might have been hope in 
the League meetings at Geneva this week-end. As it is 
League States can do little more than maintain their 
self-respect by expelling Russia from the League and 


N an article on a later page an industrious statistician 

analyses in detail a week’s broadcasting programmes as 
set out in the Radio Times. He has prepared an analysis, 
in effect, just as the authorities at the B.B.C. may be 
presumed to be preparing every week in the year 
with much weighing of pros and cons, and much debate. 
Its difficulties are increased by the fact that it is restricted 
toa single programme. That programme may be taken 
to represent the considered policy which the B.B.C. has 
decided to adopt—so much time for music, including 
orchestras, theatre organs, dance bands and brass bands, 
so much for music hall and cabaret, so much for the 
spoken word, including talks and news, and so much for 
schools and children. The time being allotted according 
to plan, it remains for each department to fill it in to the 
best of its judgement, here, too, taking into account the 
prescribed policy. That policy is not determined simply 
by a priori thinking at headquarters. It is influenced 
considerably by the immense number of letters addressed 
either to individual performers or the B.B.C. itself by 
listeners who rush in to express their reactions to what 
they have heard. The correspondence shows, if not what 
the public thinks, what that part of it thinks which has 
an irrepressible urge to give expression to its views. 

The B.B.C. certainly has not omitted to face the 
question how far it should give the public what it wants 
and what it ought or can be induced to want. Nor has 
it omitted to consider the interests of minorities. But 
with the single war-time programme the minorities have 
clearly received less consideration than at normal times. 
Our statistician concludes that in the allotment of 
time the highbrows get roughly half as much as the 
middlebrows and the middlebrows half as much as the 
lowbrows. But the highbrows do not really come off 
quite so well as this would appear to indicate, since a 
large proportion of the better music comes early in the 
day when listeners are few. From which it would 
appear that the so-called highbrows get no more than 
their actual numbers would entitle them to. 

But the issue would be confused if we thought in terms 
simply of highbrow and lowbrow, the truth being that 
there are moods in everyone in which they seek the 
trivial, and other moods in which they are prepared for 
the more serious. Mr. J. L. Garvin remarked some time 
ago that for twenty years he had been giving the public 
what they did not want, the implication being that he had 
been compelling them to listen to the truth, and that in 
fact they did want what they did not know they wanted. 
Musical experiments were made over many years with 
working-class audiences at Toynbee Hall, and it was 
found that they increasingly liked and finally demanded 
good classical programmes. A section of the popular 
Press has assumed a low level of intelligence and taste 
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seize what opportunities, public and private, they can for 
strengthening their relationship with one another. In 
different spheres the Pope’s impressive encyclical, the 
reaction of countries like Italy and Spain against the 
hypocrisy of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the foulness 
of its consequences, and the fear of every smaller State 
for its own security justify some confidence that principle 
or self-interest or a mixture of the two will slowly build 
up in Europe a front of passive opposition that will at 
least assure the isolation of Germany and Russia. 


WHAT LISTENERS WANT 


on the part of its readers, and in doing so has helped to 
keep the level low if not actually to bring it down. 

From a public institution such as the B.B.C. we have 
a right to expect that it will be part of its fixed policy 
to aim at improving public taste, not, of course, by 
priggish exhibitions of virtuosity or by academic disser- 
tations, but by taking the public seriously and giving it 
frequent food for reflection in its talks and the oppor- 
tunity of discrimination in its pleasures. Music, in the 
typical week studied, occupied 49 per cent. of the total 
time. The habit of listening to good music may be 
comparatively rare, but the capacity among English 
people for acquiring a liking for it is very common. The 
B.B.C. has unique opportunities for developing the innate 
musical faculties of the English nation, but does it rise to 
these opportunities? Mr. Frank’s analysis confirms the 
opinion of a large number of people that it does not. In 
this respect it certainly compares unfavourably with 
German stations. Many British listeners often tune 
in to Germany in order to hear good music, and when 
the musical period is over it is as likely as not that they 
hear something of German propaganda. Foreign lovers 
of music will not so often be rewarded by listening in to 
British broadcasts, and are therefore the less likely to 
hear our news and talks. That is an incidental advantage 
which Germany gains and we lose. 

It is, of course, easy to be critical, and difficult to 
strike that just balance which will give satisfaction to 
millions of listeners. The B.B.C. has rightly decided 
that due regard must be paid to the entertainment of the 
masses, and it would be unfair to rule out variety turns 
and dance music—though even here one would expect 
it to remember that there is a better and a worse, 
good taste and taste not so good, and that the simplest 
minds are susceptible to these differences. Indeed, what 
one would ask it always to have in mind in the 
lighter parts of the programme is rather the suscepti- 
bilities of the masses than their consciously avowed 
tastes. The B.B.C. may or may not deliberately set out to 
direct public taste, but it inevitably must do so. With 
its immensely powerful monopoly it cannot escape its 
destiny of helping for better or worse to mould the mind, 
judgement and taste of the nation, and that fact ought 
to be remembered in regard to every single item 
admitted to the programme. 

In the talks it is probable that it is seldom forgotten, 
but one doubts whether the programme-builders do not 
often underrate the intense seriousness of the nation in 
its present mood, its passionate desire for enlightenment, 
its eagerness to know what the best minds are thinking 
about the trend of events in our time, and their relation- 
ship to a more ordered, more real, more rational world. 
Mr. Frank suggests that something more could be done 
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to encourage the mind of Britain to more vigorous and 
clear thinking, and to resolve what is good and bad in 
conflicting ideologies into “more decent and orderly 
ways of living.” Those elements in Britain’s life which 
are not concerned with killing or mere security—litera- 
ture, contemporary and of the past, architecture, art, the 
beauties of nature—are such elements as these, through 
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the B.B.C., given all the opportunity they might have to 
restore a sense of proportion where so much in life jg 
twisted out of proportion? It is easy to advise in these 
matters. To carry out is not so easy. But one is justified 
at least in asking the B.B.C. to remember always the 
difference between what the public is supposed to want 
and what it is capable of wanting. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM not surprised that the treatment of German sub- 

marine prisoners and the crews of scuttled ships should 
be provoking some discussion. When a number of submarine 
prisoners were landed in Scotland the other day they were 
cheered as they went ashore by the crew of the British war- 
ship that brought them in. The crew may or may not 
have known what the submarine’s full record had been, 
whether it had sunk ships at sight, leaving the crews 
to drown, and if so how many. If it had, was a sign 
of good-fellowship towards its crew laudable? Or a con- 
donation of crime? I should say the latter. The question 
of scuttled ships is more difficult. It would be perfectly 
reasonable, on the face of it, to make it known generally, 
and to the German Government in particular, that if the 
captain of a German merchant-ship threatened with capture 
deliberately destroyed his vessel, counting on the enemy to 
rescue his crew and passengers and feed and lodge them, he 
would in future count on that in vain, and be left to take 
the consequences of his sabotage. The captain of one such 
ship, I see, has been expressing appreciation of the cor- 
diality of the treatment he received on a British ship after 
deliberately setting his own vessel on fire. Is it clear gain 
to have given him and his crew a good opinion of the British, 
or is it as good as an assurance to other captains that they 
need have no hesitation about scuttling ship, as they will 
always be saved and well looked after? It is a nice point. 
Cordiality in such cases, it seems to me, can be overdone. 
Scrupulous correctness seems sufficient. 


* « . + 


The Archbishop of York’s important letter on War Aims 
in Monday’s Daily Telegraph contained one sentence on 
which I hope he may be disposed to reflect a little further. 
“It can be said of Federal Union,” he writes, “ that it is a 
Christian solution, for it rests on the recognition that we are 
fellow-members one of another in the one family of God.” 
The statement is a little hard to challenge, for Federal Union 
proposals seem to take many forms, and one or another of 
them may. for all I know, “ rest on” (though I should have 
thought “is compatible with” was as far as it was safe to 
go) recognition of fellow-membership in the one family of 
God. But Federal Union, as explained by its chief ex- 
ponent, is put forward openly as a substitute for a League of 
Nations in which he has lost faith. Dr. Temple may have 
lost faith in it, too, end there is no reason whatever why he 
should not transfer his archiepiscopal blessing from it to 
Federal Union. But I trust, and believe, that he would not 
confer exclusive title to the appellation Christian on Federal 
Union and deny it to the League. The League, he (or, more 
likely, someone else) may say, has failed. Has it? More 
than Christianity? I beg the Archbishop not to excom- 
municate Geneva. 

* * * * 

“A very great man died last week,” someone said to me 
on Tuesday, “and he has gone too little noticed.” That 
may be true so far as the obituaries of Wilfred Trotter 
in the daily papers are concerned, but the professional 
journals are guilty of no failure to estimate his worth. “ An 
intellect of brilliance outshone in our century by none in 
medicine, science and philosophy,” says the British Medical 


Journal, in the opening sentence of a three-page article. The 


claim might have been put a little higher still, for Trotte 
was a student of jurisprudence in addition, and a Doctor of 
Law as well as of Medicine. His skill as a surgeon could 
be fully appreciated only by his colleagues, but his book. 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, fruit of the philo- 
sopher’s pen rather than the physician’s, made him known 
to a far wider public. (It is characteristic of a man who 
once said “ You can always avoid the limelight if you try” 
that all he admits in his notice in Who’s Who is “ various 
papers on surgical subjects.”) One of the many anecdotes of 
Trotter’s pungent wit is worth quoting. A neurologist had 
diagnosed tumour of the brain, and called in Trotter w 
operate. When the cranium was opened no tumour was dis- 
closed. The neurologist was desolated. “I shall give up 
neurology,” he declared. “Why not take it up?” asked 
Trotter encouragingly. 
* * * . 


Now that a secret session of the House of Commons is 
definitely fixed for next week, some misgivings about the 
secrecy of it seem to be felt. That is not sur- 
prising. Lord Kitchener used obdurately to refuse to tell 
even the Cabinet military secrets of any importance. Most 
of them had wives, the laconic bachelor used to observe. 
So have most members of the House of Commons. And all 
of them have tongues, which they like using in clubs and a 
luncheon-tables. How far really secret information can 
with advantage be disclosed to a House containing one mem- 
ber who cordially and openly sympathises with Moscow is a 
further question of some importance. However, the sitting 
will at any rate not be reported in the Press. Perhaps that 
is what matters most. 

* * * 7 

I have been greatly cheered to observe the alacrity with 
which, during the last few weeks, my favourite characters in 
pictorial advertising have hurried to join the forces. The 
reassuring country doctor (sagely prescribing P. , the 
punctual business man (who would never be without his 
R ), the debonair (through the use of a certain brillian- 
tine) clerk of peace time, are now no more ; patent medicines 
and patent foods, cigarettes, fountain pens and toilet prepara- 
tions—these are recommended now by smiling figures 
dressed trimly, if a trifle self-consciously, in what pass, in 
the slightly inaccurate mirror of newsprint, for the uniforms 
of the defence forces. Even articles of strictly feminine 
appeal are marketed with the aid, not of the successful 
blondes of peace, but of land-girls and the A.T.S. Most of 
this I can bear with equanimity, but the heart rebels at 
the latest picture, of that pipe-smoking Vicar who has 
carried his missionary pouch so long through the decorous 
round of social life, transmogrified into an Army chaplain. 
Have advertisers no respect for national monuments? 








* * * * 


A last word on Bolivar. Two correspondents, for whose 
letters I am grateful, give authoritative reasons for deciding 
that, as I suggested, the accent should be on the second 
syllable. 

* 7 * * 

The port of Gdynia, I see it stated, is to be renamed 
Hitlershaven. If that means anything like singeing the King 
ot Spain’s beard I hope he will be. JANUS 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: FINLAND AND BEYOND 


By STRATEGICUS 


N a conversation with Moreau, Napoleon once insisted 

that the big army must always overcome the small, and 
he met an obvious objection by pointing out that, faced by 
a bigger army, he took it piecemeal, and so in the end con- 
fronted the remnant with superior forces. This conversa- 
tion indicates the position and chances of the gallant little 
army with which General Mannerheim is attempting to 
defend Finland against Russia. The disparity between her 
war potential and that of Russia is tremendous. But there 
can be little doubt that Stalin, embarked, possibly, on historic 
Russian policies, has chosen Finland deliberately, in much 
the same way that an untried boxer is pitted against some 
decrepit old bruiser so that by certain and easy success he 
may gain confidence. For it must be remembered that in 
the past Russia has suffered checks at the hands of Finland 
as well as Poland. If the new armies are to gain experience 
and confidence Finland was predestined to provide the 
diploma piece. 

Something, therefore, very much greater than the con- 
quest of Finland is at stake. It is the question of the 
strategic and tactical efficiency of an army of almost illimit- 
able size, equipped with the last weapons of today, but 
weakened by constant purges in its responsible direction. At 
best Finland should be able to raise some three-quarters of a 
million troops ; but it is doubtful if there are arms for two- 
thirds of the number. It seems almost irrelevant to number 
the air force and the navy. Russia’s air force runs into 
incredible figures. Its tanks are numerous, and, in Spain, 
they were found to be formidable. It would seem that 
Russia has chosen well if she wants military prestige at a 
bargain price. There are, however, two factors in favour 
of Finland. The country is not over favourable to an 
invader, and particularly in the neighbourhood of the most 
important area—the coast fringing the Gulf of Finland and 
the southern part of the Gulf of Bothnia. The string of 
lakes, and especially lake Ladoga, have been worked into 
the Finnish defence. The second factor in favour of Fin- 
land is the morale of the population. A highly intelligent, 
educated, free and virile people will fight well for their 
independence. 

At the moment of writing, all the successes and surprises 
have gone to Finland. Petsamo lost has been retaken ; but 
with the assistance of a landing from the sea Russia should 
soon recover what is left of it, though it may be some time 
before she can use it. At the extreme south of the country 
the advance has been checked before it reached the main 
defensive line. Lake Ladoga leaves a gap of about 36 miles 
between it and the coast. Here the Karelian Isthmus is 
the seat of the Moscow puppet government. But it rests, 
at present, on no-man’s-land, from which the Russians are 
trying to remove mines. The critical area is north of Lake 
Ladoga. An advance here would at a certain point turn 
the defences south of the lake which cover Helsinki. On 
the northern shore of the lake the attack appears to be held. 
Further north, at Suomussalmi, greater progress has been 
made, and as this thrust points across the narrowest part 
of Finland to Uleaborg, on the Gulf of Bothnia, the position 
is dangerous. But until the advance is renewed with greater 
forces, it need not be taken too tragically. The attack on 
the desired port of Hango proved expensive to Russia, who 
lost a destroyer and had a cruiser put out of action. 

The campaign is, of course, merely at its first page. The 
air attack on Helsinki caused great damage and some loss 
of life. But the Russians have had a number of ’planes 
brought down and lost even more tanks. In fine, in a sense 
which was certainly not intended, the Russian claim that 
she is “not at war” might be taken for the truth. But 
the heavier potential must tell. There is no chance for the 
Finns to imitate Napoleon and defeat their enemy piecemeal. 


The conditions forbid it ; and, even if they did not, Russia 
can bring up too many columns for Finland to remain in 
possession of the larger army ultimately. What skill and 
courage can do in attacking Russian details with superior 
force has been done, and done well. The factor of real 
importance is the time it will take Russia to occupy the 
area fringing the Gulf of Finland and the southern part of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, including the Aaland islands, and 
Petsamo. With every day that Finland can hold out she 
gives a breath of hope to Scandinavia and the Balkan neutrals 
and at the same time she more and more touches the 
conscience of the world. 

That seems to be the most important aspect of the 
Finnish campaign. Much ink has been wasted in discovering 
other objectives (and effects). It has been stated, for 
instance, that somehow Germany has lost by it. Germany 
may lose in prestige by Russia’s success. But that emerged 
dimmed from Russia’s intervention in Poland. In the 
Baltic, too, even if Finland be the only objective and even 
if it be conquered much more slowly than was Poland, 
German prestige will suffer. But it is sheer nonsense to 
suggest that somehow her necessary freedom of action in 
the Baltic will be impaired. If Russia is Germany’s ally, 
the German fleet can still move into the Gulf of Finland 
if it desires to do so. If Russia is a little detached 
Germany’s lebensraum is narrowed only in the sense that 
she cannot move where there is no obvious necessity she 
should move. 

The shock of the Russian invasion has caused much more 
confusion than it should have done. Successful, it harms 
Germany and the Allies not at all, in the military sense. 
For Russia and Germany it is downright bad policy ; but 
so would be the invasion of any other neutral, though some 
might provide a better chance for Germany to attack the 
Allies. But from the point of view of the blockade, Germany 
should be praying them to remain neutral. To bring them 
into the German system is to assist the blockade. Only in 
one sense, apart from the question of prestige, and the 
moral revolt of the world, is a Russian conquest of Finland 
a disadvantage to Germany. If Hitler wishes to attack 
Russia, his chance is to that extent weakened. But it is 
unusual to make an alliance with a State which one regards 
as a possible object of attack. In any case, we have to 
remember that Russia entered the Great War with Finland 
completely in her power, in command of the Baltic States 
and with a strong navy. Germany did not then deafen the 
world with cries of loss of lebensraum. Liberty of movement 
in the Baltic, in fact, depends upon the possession of a great 
navy ; and, as compared with Russia, Germany’s navy is of 
immense strength. 

All the secret hopes that Russia is somehow hurting 
Germany, and the fears that the Allies are losing by the 
Russian treachery, will not bear analysis. If Russia halts 
at Finland the Allies have at least gained in the world’s 
indignation at the action of Germany’s ally. Germany’s 
main possible loss is the restriction in the supplies of Finnish 
nickel. That may not eventuate. She may not have realised 
but she must have recognised the loss of prestige. Apart 
from that, the question of greatest importance is how far 
Russia intends to go. It is certain that she will take all 
she can get at bargain prices. Thus, she would certainly 
like a port on the Atlantic coast of Norway. No doubt she 
would like to control the exit from the Baltic. As to this, 
we have once more to bear in mind that Germany is her 
ally, and the German government would never agree to any 
Power which she could not cajole or browbeat controlling 
the Baltic exit. The Kiel Canal is not meant to provide 
merely a funkhole! 

But if Russia wishes to go further there is no military, 
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though every moral, reason why she should not. Sweden 
and Norway can resist and make trouble for her; but 
Napoleon’s conclusion will still hold. If the Russian army is 
really big, that is to say, if it is really a big army, it can 
take what it desires in Scandinavia. But it is very doubtful 
if it will advance far enough to threaten the Allied blockade. 
At this point, in fine, we enter the region of speculation 
which has clouded the war from the beginning. We do not 
know in what precise military sense Russia is the ally of 
Germany. So far, everything she has done might be ex- 
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plained as the recovery of former Russian territory, though jt 
seems to provide at the same time a reinsurance against 
Germany. The position, as I said in one of my first articles 
is that we are playing, as it were, a new kind of chess with 
the pieces not yet all on the board, and with others enjoying a 
réle that seems to be improvised from moment to moment 

For the present Finland holds the eyes and ears ang 
sympathy of the world. Militarily, it hardly affects the 
Allies. Morally, it may yet prove the catalyst that will set 
in action forces of which we hardly dare speculate. 


AMERICA WAGES NEUTRALITY 


By ERWIN 


HE United States is beginning to learn what the experts 

knew all along: that the road of administered neutrality 
is a difficult one. With no change—at the moment of 
writing—in the circumstances of the war, national opinion 
is still very much on the isolationist side. “We must keep 
out” was the theme of our Armistice Day celebrations, It 
now appears certain that only events in Europe are likely to 
change this sentiment. 

Meantime, the Administration is picking its way down 
the neutral road. The first turning-point came over the 
question of ship-transfers. For months the United States 
Lines and the Maritime Commission had been considering 
what to do when a neutrality law should ban merchant 
shipping under the American flag from major European ports. 
They had decided that the simplest expedient would be to 
transfer certain vessels to neutral registry, say to Panama 
registry, while retaining ownership and control in the United 
States. 

But nobody told Congress about this while the Neutrality 
Bill was on its way to passage. The legislators, and the 
country, thought that they were not only prohibiting 
American ships from going to belligerent ports, but that they 
were prohibiting American ships in false beards from making 
such voyages. A few days after the law was passed they 
were rudely awakened, when the Maritime Commission 
announced blandly that it had approved in principle the 
transfer of eight ships to Panama. 

Secretary of State Hull acted as the Administration con- 
science. He said bluntly that the transfer was contrary to 
the spirit of the law, at the very same moment when Pre- 
sident Roosevelt was insisting that the transfer was legal and 
intimating that he approved it. Here was a direct clash 
between the President and his Secretary of State. Normally, 
perhaps, the subordinate would have resigned. Rarely does 
the chief back-track. But this time Secretary Hull spoke so 
clearly for the country, with intuitive political judgement, 
that it was impossible for the President to override him. The 
simple, forthright Tennessean won. The President ate 
humble pie, with more or less grace, and the transfers were 
not permitted. 

This incident is dwelt upon at such length because it is 
a turning-point, it may be a historic one. The issue is 
whether our neutrality shall be administered strictly or 
loosely. In the present frame of the public mind, strict 
enforcement is demanded. The public believes that the 
drift toward war hangs on the outcome, and it doesn’t want 
to drift. If the President, stiffened by Secretary Hull, sets 
himself to a rigid enforcement of the spirit of the law, he is 
likely to retain public confidence. If not, the anti-Roosevelt 
landslide and reaction which is always just around the corner 
in these latter days, may be let loose. 

The issue of the kind of neutrality we are to have is 
cropping up in myriad ways. Believe it or not, no sub- 
stantial body of regulations has yet been drafted to guide 
individual companies and exporters under the Act. And 


the regulations are not easy to draft with equity, common 
sense and legality. 


Here is an enormous wholesale drug 
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company, for instance. It has a big British subsidiary. | 
manufactures many of its products here and ships them to 
Britain. Under the neutrality law these articles would have 
to go by “cash and carry” rules. But to whom is the 
company to sell its goods? Its British subsidiary is its own, 
Can it select some British subject on its London staff and 
make him the consignee and title-holder? Well, the State 
Department doesn’t know. Such an expedient sounds like 
a “dummy” business—like the Panama registry case. So 
the Department cogitates and the exporters cool their heels, 

Now, will the irksome hindrances which the Neutrality 
Law thus throws in the way of perfectly normal and proper 
trade bring about a slow reaction against this kind of legis- 
lation? Shall we return to more sensible, flexible and 
equitable rules? It is probably to be doubted. Public 
opinion is singularly callous toward export business or the 
merchant marine. And if the Administration starts open- 
ing some of the many loopholes in the law, there is likely 
to be a revulsion of public opinion and the President will 
lose control completely. That is the gravity of these minor 
points. American diplomacy is still very active behind the 
scenes. Our military observers got alarmed about an 
invasion of the Netherlands in mid-October, and started 
talking very freely of the threat. Their purpose, spurred on 
by the President and Secretary of State, was to arouse world 
indignation and to deter the Germans. Now, in mid- 
November, it seems credible that they may have had some 
effect in helping to avert the invasion. It is quite possible 
that President Roosevelt had privately made other diplomatic 
démarches, which will come out in time. 

Through similar procedure, by mid-November the White 
House talk was all the other way: it was said that the 
invasion of the Low Countries was just a feint, and that the 
real German and Russian aggressions were to come soon in 
Rumania and Hungary. Here, again, the talk was spread 
around so that the idea would be communicated to the 
public in newsaper articles, over the radio, and in unofficial 
ways that might stimulate indignant thinking. It is calcu- 
lated that the public opinion of this great nation may still 
be of some weight in European estimates, if not with the Nazis 
then perhaps with other informed sections of German opinion 
—army, aristocracy, &c. ‘These are, of course, remote effects, 
but they are the best the Administration can manage at 
present. 

Meantime, and also largely behind the scenes, American 
diplomacy is very active in the Far East. There is great 
apprehension of an Asiatic Munich—of the withdrawal of 
British and French force there through a “deal” which 
would sacrifice China in return for a promise by Japan to 
act as a bulwark against Russia. The United States, of 
course, appreciates the European pressure on Britain and 
France, and their need of closing the back door in the 
Orient. Yet American policy is deeply involved on the side 
of China. And it is suspected here that a deal with Japan 
might not be final ; that Japan might tentatively agree to 
stand up against the Russians and then make an agreement 
with Moscow more to its advantage in South Asia. 
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It is realised that intensive negotiations are now going on 
in Tokyo, with British, Russian and American diplomats 
doing their best to impress and conciliate Japanese policy. 
The United States Government is discouraged and uncer- 
tain about the outlook. It has put its navy in an advanced 
position in the Pacific—without commitment; it has had 
its Ambassador lecture Japan severely, at the same time 
pointing out the economic advantages of keeping on good 
terms with this country ; it threatens to impose economic 
penalties after January, 1940. But the United States is not 
yet ready to shoulder the full responsibility of resisting 
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Japan’s consolidation of its gains in China, and perhaps also 
be forced to make some kind of stand against Russia there. 

As so often of late, Asiatic policy comes down to miaking 
the best of a bad business. The American Government 
hopes that Britain and France will not deem it necessary to 
make many concessions to Japan, but will hold to the rear- 
guard action of recent years, waiting and hoping for better 
times. In case Britain and France do enter an Asiatic 
Munich, the United States will face a bitter horizon. What 
can it do, alone, to halt Japan? Can it be certain that 
Japan will stop Russia? Is there any chance of saving China? 


WIMSEY PAPERS—IV 


3y DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


[These extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family appear weekly in THE SPECTATOR] 


7, Extracts from the private Diary of Lord Peter Wimsey, 
somewhere abioad. 
Tuesday 
My brother writes that he is planting oak-trees in the 
Long Coppice. I acknowledge that there is something in 
him that is indomitable. He is persuaded that the next 
generation, if not this, will see the end of our stewardship, 
and for him (being what he is) that means the end of every- 
thing that was England. Even if we, by some miracle, are 
not left ruined beyond repair, even if a new kind of society 
does not take the soil from us and hand it over to God 
knows what kind of commercial spoliation, his personal 
situation is hopeless, because he can place no confidence in 
his heir. He knows well enough that Jerry would not care 
if the whole place were surrendered to ribbon-building or 
ragwort. But what the land requires, the land shall have, so 
long as he is alive to serve it. All the same—oaks! 

Two hundred years ago, life presented little difficulty for 
such as us. Personal privilege and personal responsibility 
matched together. Now, something within us makes com- 
mon cause with those who attack the privilege, but forbids us 
to deny the responsibility. I have tried—Heaven knows how 
hard—to view myself in the light of history and acquiesce in 
my own decay, but there is some vital imperative in my 
blood that breaks down my own indifference. ... 

Wednesday 





Arguing all evening with P. ; very leftish, of course, 
denouncing the present economic system and eloquent about 
freedom and equality. What madness coupled those two 
words together? They are mutually destructive. The 
“system” arose from the determined struggle to “free” 
economics from the control of Church and State. The war- 
cry was “equal opportunity ” for all. What happens when 
you demand equal opportunity for the rabbit and the tiger? 
P—— talks about “ the natural law ”; I presume he does not 
mean the law of the jungle, nor yet whatever it is theologians 
understand by the term. (Who was it said that whenever 
the word “nature” came into an argument he prepared 
himself to hear bad reasoning?) What do we know about 
nature, except that is is man’s nature to be “ unnatural ”? 
Where does man begin? Marx said that man “first dis- 
tinguished himself from the animals when he produced the 
means of subsistence.” First—chronologically? We have 
no means of knowing what man did “first.” If he lived 
like an ape on wild fruit and made a song to celebrate the 
largest pumpkin, was the song the act of an animal? And 
where is the proof that the song came into history later than 
the sowing of pumpkin-seed? This is Rousseau’s noble 
savage all over again. We have no proof either way. Song 
and pumpkin-seed are alike subject to mutability. 

Birds sing—but it is always the same song. Only man 
sings a new song every day. 

“ Man first distinguished himself ”—“ first,” then, in the 
sense of the primary quality of the distinction. But that is 
to assume what you set out to prove... . 


Thursday 

. . . I was glad last night’s discussion was carried on in 
French. It would have been better still if I could have 
spoken Z *s language or he mine, but at least we had 
both to make the same kind of mental adjustment, in order 
to think in the same speech. To negotiate, not knowing 
what the other fellow’s words mean to him, or what one’s 
own words mean to him, is like wrestling with a feather- 
bed. The professional interpreter is a minor miracle—far 
better than a man translating his own words badly into a 
language in which he cannot think—-for he does interpret 
and not merely de-code. Even so, I have heard a phrase 
change status and stature—change emphasis—in the course 
of interpretation. The original speaker is still thinking in 
his own tongue and the hearer in his. It’s a question of 
approach to the subject ; in speaking another language one 
instinctively alters one’s mental attitude to suit the medium. 
The mere knowledge thai other attitudes are possible is a 
safeguard against insularity of thought, and the politician 
with no language but his own can never really hope to solve 
international problems—worse, he can never really under- 
stand what the problem is, or even that there is a problem at 
all. That was the value of the classical education—nothing to 
do with whether Latin fits you to be a successful pill-mer- 
chant or engineer—the value of the double mind. If a 
diplomatist is not double-tongued he will almost certainly 
appear double-faced ; not through treachery but through 








ignorance. I would have no man eligible for Parliament 
that could not think in two languages. .. . 
Friday 
. . . Poor P——! he avoided me in the street today. At 


least I think so. Why else should he dive so hurriedly into 
the baby-linen shop by mistake for the café next door? It 
must have been an error of haste—even if some unfortunate 
indiscretion had brought baby-linen into his life, he would 
scarcely be making his purchases in person. He probably 
thought I was going to tackle him about Russia. I wasn’t. 
Does one button-hole a man in the street for a chat about 
his wife’s elopement? Le chef de gare il est cocu, poor 
devil, and that’s all there is to be said about it. He’s sincere, 
and the Helsinki business has been a severe shock to him. 
He isn’t one of the whole-hoggers who are ready to accept 
an interregnum of fraud and violence as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the Kingdom of Man on earth. [Passage deleted 
here, dealing with probable military and political repercus- 
sions.] Still, oddly enough, my own immediate feeling is a 
queer sense of liberation. All these years, to express any 
doubts about the Russian experiment has laid one under the 
imputation of upholding capitalism, class-privilege, and so 
on, for the sake of one’s own advantage. As though one had 
been shown God and had slammed the door in His face 
for fear of judgement. Difficult to explain that the fear was 
of another kind—or perhaps not fear, but an instinctive 
mistrust—something in the back of one’s mind saying “ C’est 
louche.” “A plague o’ both your houses,” one said, 
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“ Moscow and Berlin alike ; the moment you get inside the 
door there’s the same bad smell in the basement.” Now 
the offence is rank, and stinks in P. ’s nostrils. Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds. But was Soviet 
doctrine ever anything but a weed at root, like the other? 

The Catholic padre makes no bones about it. “ Both 
started,” he says, “ by denying God, and no figs could grow 
from that thistle.” But I have no such rational grounds for 
saying, “I told you so.” For me to say, “I object as a 
Christian ” would be rather like saying “I object as a native 
of Norfolk ”—the one qualification bearing about as much 
relation to my conduct as the other, and being just about as 
geographical. I don’t demand that my boctmaker should 
have Christian principles. I don’t object to an atheist 
barber—though, come to think of it, I suppose nothing i 
theory need prevent an atheist barber from cutting my throat 
if he feels like it. The law is framed on the assumption that 
my life is sacred ; but upon my word I can see no sanction 
for that assumption at all, except on the hypothesis that I 
am an image of God—made, I should say, by a shockingly 
bad sculptor. And if I see no sanctity in myself, why should 
I see it in Finland? But I do. It seems altogether 
irrational. 





THE WAY 


By HONOR 


“ FF you can’t help, at least don’t hinder "—the phrase 

comes back to mind from one’s childhood years, as 
relevant to the winning of wars as to the running of house- 
holds. Not everyone can, or should, put all their energies 
directly into the fight. Not everyone can be an active asset 
in the nation’s war-time balance-sheet of resources. But 
everyone is a consumer, and every consumer is, to put the 
matter brutally and far too widely, a liability. How can 
each individual best reduce that liability which his call on 
the nation’s productive apparatus represents? How—to 
put it more kindly and more accurately—can he best 
harmonise his activities as a consumer with the national 
interests? The current preoccupation with the matter 
has been demonstrated in the House, on the wireless, and 
in the correspondence columns of the Press. For the 
problem of patriotic economic behaviour is by no means 
simple. To beat ploughshares into swords does not merely 
mean calling upon consumers to use fewer ploughshares ; it 
means turning ploughmen into smiths and soldiers, a con- 
siderably more complicated process ; and some ploughmen, 
so to speak, are unsuitable material. The war-effort of the 
nation cannot use them: at least, not for the time being. 
Unemployed, they are a pure liability—useful neither in 
winning the war nor in maintaining peace-time amenities. 
Employed, they form part of an economic process which 
troubles the conscience of final consumers because of its 
irrelevance to victory. Ought I, thinks the citizen, to buy 
the new recording of the Seventh Symphony? or put in 
some new rock plants? or have the living-room repainted? 
or go on keeping a canary? More seriously, what about 
tobacco and beer, cocoa and sugar, bread and meat? And 
what—a real brain-twister, this—about saving? 

Some things are quite plain and obvious. Petrol is 
rationed now. We have already been asked to eat less 
sugar. We know that butter, ham and bacon will be 
rationed from January 8th, and it is the plain though un- 
pleasant course of patriotism to curb our consumption in 


advance. With the help of an elementary geography text- 


book, as two distinguished economists have just pointed out 
in the Manchester Guardian, we can find out what comes 
from where, and avoid so far as possible exercising a claim 
on those which have to cross the North Sea to reach us. Of 
course, there is a prima facie case for cutting down con- 
sumption of all imported goods. 


They all use shipping 
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All the same, I still have the sense of liberation. “ Fay 
into the hand of God, not into the hand of economic 
humanity.” One can say it now without feeling obl ged to 


apologise for one’s class prejudices. . . Saturday 


. . . Like the gentleman in the carol, I have seen a wonde 
sight—the Catholic padre and the refugee Lutheran minister 
having a drink together and discussing, in very bad Latin, 
the persecution of the Orthodox Church in Russia. I haye 
seldom heard so much religious toleration or so many false 


uantities. .. . on 
q Tuesday, 


. . » My papers have arrived, so the balloon goes up to. 
night. When M—— handed them over, he said, “ You haye 
a wife and family, haven’t you?” I said “ Yes,” and felt 
curiousiy slf-conscious. The first time it has mattered q 
curse whether I went west or not. M—— looked at me as 
I used to look at my own married officers when they volun. 
teered for a dirty bit of work, and it all seemed absurd and 
incongruous. 

I shall not keep a diary over there. So, in case of acc dent, 
I will write my own epitaph now: HERE LIES AN 
ANACHRONISM IN THE VAGUE EXPECTATION OF 
ETERNITY 


TO SPEND 


CROOME 


space, and most of them also absorb foreign exchange. But 
here there are distinctions to be drawn. To buy tobacco 
from the Balkans is to strengthen their hands against the 
German trade drive. To buy cocoa is to help keep the 
native African grower prosperous and loyal. It is not pos- 
sible to provide here an exhaustive list of such cases, but it 
should not be beyond the powers of the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare to tender, from time to 
time, practical advice to the public. 

Less easy are the questions connected with goods pro- 
duced not overseas but at home. What is the criterion 
here? Where the goods in question are useless for war 
purposes, and so are the workers and equipment making 
them, then there is no conceivable reason why the good 
citizen should not buy as much of them as he pleases. And 
—a point more relevant to the present stage of development 
of our war-time eflort—where the workers and equipment 
in question, though potentially useful for war purposes, are 
not yet able to be incorporated in that process, once again 
there is no loss in employing them ; on the contrary. Sooner 
or later, perhaps, the manager of the local cinema will be 
called up, the usherettes will be wanted for munition work, 
and the building will be used for an emergency hospital. 
But that is no reason against taking a cinema ticket now. 

How does this square with the Government’s manifest 
need to tax and borrow? The incompatibility is less than 
appears. It is desirable that peace industries should con- 
tinue to run at full throttle so long as they are not allowed 
to cramp the expansion of the war-effort. In any case, 
certain minimum standards, material and otherwise, must be 
maintained. But it is also desirable that, short of infring- 
ing that minimum, a greater and greater share of their 
products should go to supporting those engaged in work 
directly relevant to war; that war work should be more 
profitable, both to wage-earners and business men, than the 
provision of amenities, and that there should thus be every 
inducement to transfer to such work. That is, precisely, how 
the switch-over from peace-time to war-time activity is 
worked. It looks like a matter of money, but it is not ; it 
is a matter of the things which money will buy. The Govern- 
ment spends its extra income, after all, in paying people to 
produce war necessities and render war services. The people 
who get the pay spend it, just as the taxpayer or lender to 
the Government would do, and on much the same things: 
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on food and drink and tobacco, clothes and fares and rent. 
The more the Government has, the more it can thus dis- 
tribute without inflation. The lender to the Government is 
pot slowing the wheels of industry by immobilising his 
spending power ; he 1s transferring that spending power, at 
one remove, to a growing number of men and women at the 
lathes and looms, in shipyards and munition factories, to the 
men of the Forces and their families. The more he can 
lend, the better. 

It is not a pleasant prospect which confronts the citize: 
as he considers the call of duty and the still more imperative 
message of the income-tax demand. But is it reaily as bad 
gs it seems? Will civilisation totter, the Constitutioa 
crumble, and life cease to be worth living if he has to travel 
by bicycle, cut out whisky, and exchange Covent Garden 
for Sadler’s Wells? Will his wife lose all human dignity it 
she wears lisle stockings and washes the baby’s napkins her- 
self? Is the present middle-class, with its material standards 
towering over those of its prototypes of a century or two 
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ago, more civilised than they? And would it, therefore, 
necessarily lose the stabilising and cultura! functions lately 
attributed to it in these columns, if it were to lose some 
of those relative advantages? The middle-class women of 
the society in which—to quote the article referred to— 
Shakespeare wrote and was admired, worked harder than 
any middle-class woman, or indeed most working-class 
women, need do today, even after the tax inspector has done 
his worst. To have the best that civilisation can give—the 
tolerant, alert and appreciative mind, the gifts of kindliness 
and wit, the enjoyment of nature and of art, of music and 
literature, the delight of conversation and corresponaence— 
costs far less than do the standard objects of middle-class 
luxury expenditure today: golf and bridge, fashionable 
display, roadhouses, speed for speed’s sake, hotel 
week-ends. Perhaps when the war is over we shall be able 
to set against the material cost and spiritual loss an 
enforced recognition of saner values in such things as 


these. 


OF ART 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


MONG all the distress and apprehension of the present 

war, I think artists in all the arts may find comfort in 
an episode recalled from an earlier war which began just 
forty years ago. 

As a war-correspondent. I was ordered round after the 
siege of Ladysmith to join the main army, which under Lord 
Roberts was advancing upon Pretoria, the capital city of the 
Transvaal Boers. The order came late, and after difficult 
travelling by way of Zululand, Durban, and East London, I 
arrived in Bloemfontein only to find the army already gone. 
Riding steadily along their main track, guided by the stench 
of dead horses and the flights of vultures, I covered the three 
hundred miles to Johannesburg on the same horse in ten 
days, and, pushing through “ the gold-reef city,” I reached 
G.H.Q. soon after midnight on June §th. 


At dawn I was cheered by the sight of Lord Roberts on 
his restive little Arab, with Kitchener on his right, and a 
small Staff around him, riding forward on the veldt road to 
Pretoria. Widely extended on either flank and behind him 
came the mass of the army, a force of great power, each 
man inured to hard life and danger, but now confident of 
approaching and final victory. 

Perhaps in imitation of Moscow, the Boers had kindled the 
dry grass of the veldt, and before us we could count eight 
long lines of flame and rolling white smoke. But the advance 
continued till, in the middle of the morning, an open four- 
wheeler, waving a white flag, drove up to the : ‘ati, and two 
Boer officials in civilian dress formally surrendered the keys 
of the city. The Guards brigade at once pushed forward 
into the town to prevent disturbance, and I was fortunate 
enough to reach the main central square just before them. 


Being Dutch, the Boers are a tough race, not given to 
submission ; but on that day, overcome by disaster, and 
having none of their famous leaders present, the civilians 
were almost timid. When I pulled up in the middle of the 
square, they stood watching me with evident anxiety. They 
had heard horrible stories of the atrocities commitied by 
the British in Bloemfontein, and Johannesburg—the stories 
always prevalent in wartime—executions, mutilations, viola- 
tions. No Turk of older wars, no Prussian of the present 
time could be thought by them more ruthless than my 
amiable self. As I had come in first, perhaps they mistook 
me for a person of importance, and, as though to propitiate 
a god of the British Empire, they began timidly approaching 
my horse and offering me lengths of biltong from their 
pockets, fragments of biscuits, and a lot of cigarettes. In a 
mixture of German and English, which I could just under- 


stand, they implored me to protect their property and allow 
them to return to their farms. 

It was a relief when the Grenadier Guards appeared and 
quietly cleared the square of myself and my misguided 
worshippers. Then Lord Roberts rode in, wearing the usual 
khaki uniform and helmet. Standing before the main 
entrance of the Raad House, he waited while two officers 
with ropes pulled up a little piece of coloured silk to the top 
of a long white pole, fixed at the centre of the building. It 
was the emblem of victory. The Guards bands play “ God 
Save the Queen.” “General Salute!” “Present Arms!” 
A click of arms. Then perfect silence, “ Shoulder Arms!” 
“Order Arms!” Then indeed irrepressible cheers broke 
out. Glorying in triumph, the offspring of the British 
working-classes hoisted their helmets on their drawn 
bayonets and shouted for joy. 

Battalion by battalion they marched past their small 
Commander-in-Chief, who kept his eyes fixed critically upon 
each as it came—Foot Guards, Naval Brigade, Colonials, 
Highlanders, Weishmen with their goat. All were begimmed 
with dust and cil, gaunt with abstinence, solemnised by long 
proximity to death. It was an hour of triumph, but, :n 
remembering all the splendour and glory of that victorious 
day, I recall my thoughts, long afterwards expressed by 
Antistia in Masefield’s “ Pompey the Great ”: 

“Blow your horns, soldiers. Spread your colours, ensign. 
Your colours will be dust the sooner. Your breath will be in 


the wind a little noise in the night. That is what you come to, 
soldiers. Dust and a noise in the trees. Dust and the window 


rattling.” 

Such were my thoughts as I rode away from that scene 
of triumph on June sth, 1900. But, as I passed down one 
of the broad streets in the town, from one of the Boer houses 
came a sound of music. Someone of the defeated race was 
playing Beethoven. It was the last movement of the “ Wald- 
stein” Sonata, which, after an interval of hesitation or 
apparent defeat, bursts into full gaiety and joy. “De your 
worst,” the music seemed to say. “ Let your generals and 
your battalions, your guns and your horsemen, with all their 
power and glory, with the thunder of your captains and the 
shouting, do your worst! I am something beyond your 
reach, something whose perfection will endure after all your 
cheering is silent, your throbbing blood is dry, and even the 
humiliation of the defeated is forgotten.” 

So it has happened. All that triumph and glory, all the 
joy of victory and the depression of defeat that I witnessed 
nearly forty years ago, are almost forgotten now. But the 
“ Waldstein” still dances on, with gaiety and joy un- 
diminished, and I see no reason why its benignant and 
exhilarating influence should ever cease. 
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THE EAR OF BRITAIN 


NE way of seeing the B.B.C. as it is—few of us listen 

all day and every day—is to analyse a week’s pro- 
grammes as set out in the Radio Times. An analysis of a 
single issue yields results of some interest. Every day the 
B.B.C. is broadcasting for seventeen hours and fifteen 
minutes without a break, unless, of course. there is a tech- 
nical hitch. Every day of the week there are on the average 
thirty-seven items in the programme. There is no respite 
either for the listener (except that he sometimes controls the 
switch) or the B.B.C. The ear must be constantly assailed. 
The average length of time given to each item is 28 minutes. 
The longest time given to any item is 60 minutes. The 
shortest time given is to the Week’s Good Cause and is five 
minutes. 

Every day news is radiated not less than seven times, 
though news could not be brewed, even in this present 
hellish cauldron’ of affairs, at this rate, so news is repeated 
until it is not news, repeated ingeniously and with varia- 
tions, but none the less repeated. Every week news and 
announcements recur fifty-one times. Forty-three per cent. 
of the time given to the spoken word is occupied with this 
news. 

The spoken word comes ninety-seven times and occupies 
1,545 minutes in the week, or 21 per cent. of the total time. 
Music comes 103 times and occupies 3,515 minutes, or 
49 per cent. of the total time. Variety, cabaret, music- 
hall, &c., which is mixed words and music, comes forty 
times and occupies 1,325 minutes, or 18 per cent. of the 
total time, while the school service and the children’s hour 
(which, by the way, is only a half-hour) comes eighteen times 
and occupies 830 minutes, or the remaining 12 per cent. 
Music clearly predominates. 

But what music? The organ, mainly the theatre organ 
with its sort of swirling rowdiness, fills 8 per cent. of musical 
time. Dance bands fill 16 per cent. Brass bands fill 8 per 
cent. Solo instruments, chamber music and accompanied 
songs fill 24 per cent., and some half of this could with 
approval be classed as good music. Orchestras of sorts fill 
the bulk of musical time, being 43 per cent., of which half 
again is to be classed as good music, while 13 per cent. con- 
sists of symphony orchestra. Only 1 per cent. falls back 
upon the gramophone. The musical record is excellent on 
this showing, and indeed surprising, but it must be confessed 
that a good deal of its time is allotted early in the day and 
little in the evening. 

Returning to the spoken word apart from news, religion 
claims 16 per cent. of the time, the story 1 per cent., which 
seems astonishingly low. Where are the story-tellers? The 
major part after the news is filled with talks, eight of a 
gossipy sort, four political, three on travel, one on garden- 
ing, and three of a serious educational kind. The principal 
business in talks would, however, appear to be the audible 
counterpart of a documentary film, for there are six of these, 
occupying 165 minutes ; while on six occasions the B.B.C. 
give advice. Altogether, it may be fairly said that the talks 
are too topical and that too little regard is had to the things 
that are eternal—even in a lay sense. 

Variety, cabaret, music-hall, &c., occupy the place of 
honour in the evening bill, so to speak. These are staple 
features. Each consists of several turns: so does the school 
service. 

It is a dreadful reckoning to count up the number of items 
wanted by the B.B.C. in a year. Some 16,000 would appear 
to be the aggregate. What a truly arduous and anxious life 
the ear of Britain is indeed attuned to the mind of Britain ; 
unbroken programmes and their short-time allowance for 
each item. And this when there is only one programme 
running. 
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These are figures upon which to reflect. 

There is necessarily some guesswork about the allocation 
of items in a programme not yet given, but the margin of 
error cannot be great. As a final distribution, the time cap 
be allotted to highbrow, middlebrow and lowbrow in som 
rough fashion. It would appear as though the highbroys 
got roughly half as much as the middlebrows and th 
middlebrows got roughly half as much as the lowbrow; 
Whether this corresponds to the distribution of listeners it js 
impossible to say, for the census returns help towards po 
such distinction. 

The last question that this analysis provokes is whether 
the ear of Britain is indeed attuned to the mind of Britain: 
whether something more could not be done to encourage 
the mind of Britain to more vigorous and clear thinking, 
seeing how the times are filled with the din gf 
conflicting ideologies which run to extremes, forgetting 
the middle way, which is the way of progress. These 
ideologies require common sense to dissolve the ill in them 
and to resolve the good in them into decent and orderly 
ways of living. War by itself cannot achieve this. Th 
B.B.C. can give more help. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL 


By J. R. H. MOORMAN 


RIDAY, September rst, will be remembered as the 

day on which an army of German soldiers invaded 
Poland and an army of English town children invaded 
the countryside. This great educational experiment which 
we have learnt to call “ Evacuation ”’—though how a child 
can be “evacuated” and still live is something of a 
mystery, for the Oxford Dictionary defines “ evacuate ” as 
“to empty, to clear out the contents of "—this experiment 
has led to what must be regarded as more or less of a 
breakdown of our educational system, just when it seemed 
to be making some real progress. 

On the afternoon of September 1st I went to the station 
with the children of this parish * and saw them off, some 
to Macclesfield, some to Blackpool. It was a pathetic sight 
to see them go, not only because it meant their separa- 
tion from their families, but also because it was the first 
real symptom of war—a war which meant the collapse of 
all that we had worked and hoped for through so many years. 
As I returned home I confess that it was with a heavy 
heart, for much of the most attractive and encouraging work 
of a parish priest is with the children, and a childless parish 
was going to be a dreary place. 

But it soon became obvious that nothing like all the 
children had gone. As we visited the homes we kept find- 
ing children, all of them at a loose end, with no school 
to attend and sometimes with no friend to play with. It 
was obvious to anyone with any experience of handling 
children that the “ unevacuated ” child was going to create 
a serious social problem. Nor was it long before reports 
reached me of gangs of boys breaking into empty houses, 
children running wild in the streets and becoming un- 
manageable at home. Meanwhile, our excellent Church 
School (in normal times a Girls’ Central School) was lying 
idle. Clearly something must be done: and at once. 

There are, in this part of Manchester, some retired 
teachers and others who have had experience of teaching 
or of running such organisations as Scouts and Guides, and 
it seemed likely that some of these might be willing—as 
their contribution to National Service—to do something 
to help the child at home. So a committee was hastily 
formed and plans laid for opening what we called an 
Emergency Day School. Some delay was caused by a 


*The writer is Rector of Fallowfield, Manchester. 
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certain reluctance on the part of the police to allow the 
gchool buildings to be used for any purpose whatever ; but 
on Sunday, September 24th, we were able to give out a 
notice in Church that a “ Private School” would open in a 
week’s time. 

The response was overwhelming. We had intended to 
jimit the number to sixty, but the stream of applicants on 
the Monday and Tuesday was so great that we took down a 
hundred names, and then had to post a notice on the door to 
say that no further applications could be considered. As 
far as we can judge, about three hundred have had to be 








turned away. 

The school has now been running for ten weeks. We 
meet every morning from 9.30 to 12.0, and do everything 
we can to make it resemble an ordinary school. The children 
are divided into three departments—Seniors (II to 14), 
Juniors (8 to 11 and Kindergarten (5 to 8)—and we have 
about fifteen teachers. Some of these are experts (such as 
the ex-director of music, who comes every morning to teach 
singing), some are amateurs (like myself), who have to do 
a certain amount of “ preparation” overnight. A friend of 
mine, who 1s a master at a large boys’ school, told me that 
in order to be a successful teacher you did not require much 
knowledge but a good deal of low cunning. Some of us have 
found out the truth of this remark. We have learnt, for 
example, that if asked an awkward question, one can say: 
“Oh, well, we shall be coming to that shortly,” thus giving 
ourselves an opportunity of consulting the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica before the next lesson. We have learnt also that 
you must never allow children sitting at the same table to do 
the same sums. It is remarkable how, with the best will in 
the world, they will make the same mistakes. 


The regular attendance of the children, the eagerness with 
which they pay their threepence, sixpence or a shilling a 
week, and the crowds who still come asking if there is any 
hope of a vacancy, show that this little experiment, albeit 
on a very small scale, is meeting a real demand. I do not 
believe that the parents have any fear of their children being 
bombed. Not one has made any enquiry about what sort of 
protection we are providing. Their one concern is for their 
children’s education ; and I am quite certain that if a refer- 
endum of parents could be taken in this city, by far the 
majority would vote for the return of the schools. After 
all, it is surely no more dangerous for children to be together 
in school under proper discipline and in charge of people 
who are qualified to deal with them, than for them to be 
herded together in a cinema, where no one is responsible 
for their safety, and where panic is much more likely to 
break out. 

We have, of course, heard a certain amount of criticism. 
A rumour got round at Blackpool that any child who wanted 
to go home could go to our school. This brought the head- 
master over in some concern, until it was explained that we 
had made a rule that no child who had been evacuated and 
had returned could be taken into the school. We also heard 
that some day-school teachers had criticised our work as 
“unprofessional,” but we pointed out in reply that when 
the time came for them to take over these children again they 
would have cause to be thankful that they had been under 
some discipline and receiving some education all this time. 
The criticism that it was running a great risk to have so 
many children assembled in one building has already been 
mentioned. 

So we carry on, believing that, with all its faults and 
deficiencies, this experiment is making some contribution 
towards the social and educational problem of the “ unevacu- 
ated’ child. And, until that problem is solved by those in 
authority, we shall continue to exercise our gifts of “low 
cunning,” and hope that thereby we are imparting some 
knowledge into the heads of those whose future is so much 
imperilled by the chaos into which our educational system 
has been plunged by the war. 
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THE PROBLEM OF BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


URING the last decade or so, and perhaps particularly 

in times of private or national strain such as the present, 

the topic of blood pressure has become one for discussion far 

beyond the bounds of the medical profession. Indeed, it 

would be true to say that, for many middle-aged and elderly 

people, it has achieved a sinister significance, and in not a 

few cases is a dark, if somewhat mysterious, cloud upon their 
own personal horizons. 

As most people probabiy know, blood pressure is usually 
estimated in terms of a column of mercury that records a 
point where external pressure is sufficient to obliterate the 
pulse in the radial artery—a point which records what is 
known as the systolic blood pressure—and another and lower 
point at which circulation in the radial artery again begins 
when this external pressure is relaxed, which records what is 
known as the diastolic blood pressure. Cardiological opinion 
has differed from time to time upon which is the more signi- 
ficant of these two figures. 

What is important to remember, however, is that while, 
within rather wide limits, there is a more or less accepted 
normal for these readings at different periods of life, very 
considerable variations are quite compatible with ordinary 
life and health, and probably also with normal expectation 
of life. 

Whatever may be the mechanism that determines and 
regulates individual blood pressure—if mechanism is the right 
word—its nature is not yet certainly known. But it has been 
established beyond all doubt that, even in otherwise normal 
people, mere emotion such as fear, anger, or excitement is 
capable of producing, at any rate transiently, a very high 
degree of blood pressure. The actual process of having it 
recorded is quite sufficient, in many cases, to make the record 
a quite untrustworthy index of what is probably the usual 
blood pressure ; and the wise physician will not be satisfied 
until he has discounted this factor as far as possible. 

There are, of course, cases of high blood pressure which 
cannot be accounted for on those grounds. But even so, 
every experienced doctor has known patients, or indeed 
people who could not be described as patients, with alarm- 
ingly high blood pressures, who have continued to pursue 
their normal activities, sometimes very strenuously, for ten, 
fifteen or twenty years with no apparent ill-effects, just as he 
has known patients with abnormally low blood pressures who 
have been similarly, for all practical purposes, unaffected. 

The proportion of cases of what may be termed serious 
blood pressure, or essential hypertension, is happily not very 
large ; and once again the exact cause of this condition, 
although it is the subject of intensive research, cannot be 
said to have been finally determined. In these cases there is, 
however, a very definite imposition of extra strain on the 
circulation, on the walls of the blood vessels and on the 
muscles of the heart; and a way of life that makes allowances 
for this is the best, and probably at present the only, means 
of combating the condition. Moderate but not violent exer- 
tion, temperance in food and drink, regular hours of work 
and sleep—in short, taking things as easily as possible—these 
are the answers to essential hypertension. And recent very 
careful and extensive observations have gone to show that 
there are no drugs, as yet known, capable of reducing blood 
pressure in this condition, whatever claims may have been 
made to the contrary. 

With these provisos in respect of the relatively few who 
do in fact suffer from this particular form of high blood 
pressure, the best advice that can be given to those who, in 
person or vicariously, may have been disturbed in the matter 
of blood pressure is to forget all about it. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE late Lord Balfour was bored by everybody except 

musicians and his own family. Being a man of 
courteous instincts he would try to conceal his boredom 
behind a mask of affability. One of his gestures I particu- 
larly recall. When someone had told a long and amusing 
story, A. J. B. would fling his head back in what (to the 
inexpert eye) seemed speechless laughter ; he would bury 
his face in his hands as if to control his merriment ; and 
behind his hands he would yawn hugely. There were 
moments, however, when he would lend a sudden ear to 
the chatter of youth. I remember that after luncheon on 
one occasion we started arguing about the will to will. 
Lord Balfour must have heard that eternal subject dis- 
cussed by minds far more mature than ours. But he put 
down his detective novel and spoke to us as follows: 

“No, I do not believe that we need worry about the will 
to will. I never will to will to yet out of my bath. I pull 
up the plug, an action which at the very most is an almost 
automatic movement of the secondary will. This, I find, 
renders decision inevitable, and will-power (although I hate 
to say so) wholly unnecessary.” 

. * * * 

Such was (and is) my love and admiration for that great 
man that I for long regarded the arabesques with which 
he decorated reality as both exquisite and wise. I am not 
so sure today. I have come to disapprove of our national 
tendency to avert our gaze from all unpleasant facts. So 
compulsive is our optimism that we regard every whitlow 
as a flea-bite and every tumour as a boil. So deeply do we 
wince from extremes, that we withdraw our attention from 
any symptom which might have extreme consequences. 
When men of clearer and more courageous intelligence 
than ours define uncomfortable issues, we accuse them of 
extravagance or bad taste. It is more comfortable to remain 
in the bath, to jerk the plug upward with an easy gesture 
of the toe, and thereafter to wait until the decision does 
in fact become inevitable. Yet for all our acres of unhappy 
experience we have not learnt even now that this .method 
leaves us, as it left Palinurus (Heu ! Nimium caelo et pelago 
naked upon an unknown strand. 


” * * + 


confise sereno 


I can recall a conversation which took place on Wednes- 
day, May 7th, 1919, upon the day after the draft Treaty 
of Versailles had been for the first time discussed in plenary 
One after another of the delegates from the 
smaller Allied and Associated Powers had protested against 
this secretive and high-handed method on the part of the 
Council of Five. M. Clemenceau did not conceal his 
impatience. He fixed Paderewski, Kramar and Pasic with 
his tiger eye. “ Taisez donc, M. Bratiano ! ”—he 
barked at the representative of Rumania—“ Asseyez vous 
donc!” M. Bratiano resumed his seat, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Any more objections?” rasped Clemenceau 
angrily. It was at that moment that Marshal Foch rose. 

The Marshal was not a member of the Council of 
Five. He rose to protest against the military clauses of 
the draft treaty. He pointed out that what France had 
fought for during those four ghastly years was security 
against any repetition of invasion. The disarmamznt and 
demilitarisation clauses might last for a few decades, but 
no more. The only thing to do was to make the Rhine 
an impregnable barrier against further aggression. Then 
only could future generations feel secure. “ Ce fleuve,” he 
shouted, “ régle tout.” M. Clemenceau was much incensed 
by this unexpected intervention on the part of his colleague 
and immediately adjourned the meeting. In the ante-room 


session. 


VOUS 


afterwards, swinging from side to side in rage, he approached 
“What induced you,” he said, “to make 


the Marshal. 





such a scene in public?” 


Foch drew himself up ang 
twirled at his moustache. “ My conscience,” he answered, 
“ c’était pour faire aise a ma conscience.” 

We discussed this painful scene with Lord Balfour at oy 
daily meeting the next morning. Sir Eyre Crowe was of 
opinion that the Marshal was correct in his gloomy fore. 
bodings. Lord Balfour replied as follows: “ Yes, my deg 


Crowe, he may well have been correct. History wiil show. 
But whether correct or no, he displayed no sense of 
occasion.” Yet what more vital occasion, more tragically final 
opportunity, could there possibly have been? The Marshaj’s 
intervention had been embarrassing, ,painful, disturbing, 1) 
all concerned. But what in fact is “a sense of occasion?” 
Is it anything but allowing awkward moments to pass? 
* . * + 


I recall these two conversations since they seem to me 
symptomatic of our national frame of mind. We flatter 
ourselves that we are realistic, when in fact we are only 
practical. We apply our common sense (that immense 
elasticity of judgement) to events as they occur ; we do not 
possess sufficient realism to estimate in their true signifi- 
cance events which are likely to occur. Our sense of 
occasion is so acute that we miss one occasion after another, 
Our will-power is negative rather than positive ; our capacity 
for resisting the undesirable is unlimited, whereas our 
capacity for forestalling the undesirable is almost pathetic 
in its inadequacy. We do not climb out of our baths, since 
such drastic realism, such concentration of will-power, 
might “alarm the public.” We pull out the plug, hoping 
that the public will in this manner become alarmed by slow 
stages. And on that basis we can scarcely hope to win a 
totalitarian war. 

* * * * 

Every day one is faced by some recognition of a necessity 
coupled with hesitation to adopt the required measures in 
an extreme form. It is obvious, for instance, that some steps 
should at once be taken to create an economic General 
Staff. The present overlapping between various Ministries 
(between those whose object it is to buy, and those whose 
object it is to prevent buying ; between those whose object it 
is to sell and those whose object it is to economise tonnage 
is generally admitted and invariably shirked. The Ministry 
of Information, again, is typical of our passion for half- 
measures. The Ministry was known to be a failure, not 
because it did not contain men and women of great ability, 
but because it was planned upon the Civil Service rather than 
upon the military design ; it worked from below upwards 
rather than from the top downwards. Yet, instead of grap- 
pling with its essential fault, we fiddled with faults which 
were not essential. We pulled up the plug, and much water 
has already run away. 

* * * * 

We hesitate also to foresee and cope with the inev.table 
divergence which is bound to arise between our peace aims 
and those of the French. I regret that so few of our news- 
papers printed in full the speech made by M. Daladier on 
November 30th. We must face the fact that what the 
French people desire to obtain from this war is physical 
security. I entirely agree with them. Their aim is to obtain 
such physical guarantees as shall render any fourth ‘invasion 
impossible. We on our part prefer to induige in Utopian 
abstractions and are pained and irritated when the French 
ask us what we really mean. Yet, since the Germans will 
only win this war if they manage to induce France to make 
a separate peace, an identity of purpose seems essential. Are 
we doing enough to achieve that identity? There is some- 
thing more important than a sense of occasion: it is a sense 
of danger. 
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FRANCE’S WAR-TIME ECONOMY 


CHAMBERLIN 


By WILLIAM HENRY 


THe war found French economy in a state of sub- 
stantial recovery from the confusion and disorganisation which 
had followed the continual depreciations of the franc, the 
Jabour troubles and the lower productivity which had marked 
the economic régime of the Front Populaire. After the collapse 
of the general strike in November, 1938, all the indices of 
industrial production, foreign trade, employment, amount of 
gold reserve, revealed an upward curve. 

To a considerable extent this French economic recovery 
was based on the old-fashioned liberal economic principles 
which M. Paul Reynaud, Minister of Finance, personally 
favours. There was no attempt to control the course of foreign 
exchange ; and this stimulated a very substantial reflow of 
expatriated French capital into France. 

War always proclaims a moratorium on economic, as on 
other kinds of liberalism. France, like Great Britain, has 
found it necessary to introduce far-reaching measures of State 
control over industry, finance and labour relations. M. 
Reynaud’s personal predilection for liberal economics, how- 
ever, still finds reflection in some features of the French war 
economy. State control has generally stopped short of actual 
State operation of industrial and commercial establishments. 
Producers and sellers have been encouraged to form voluntary 
corporate groups to ease the application of new regulations 
providing for control of prices, rationing of foreign exchange 
permits, distribution of raw materials. French citizens who 
possess gold and foreign currency within the country have not 
yet been required to turn over these holdings to the Govern- 
ment, although, of course, they may not export them without 
permission. The obligation to declare such holdings when held 
abroad is imposed on French citizens and corporations, and on 
foreign corporations in France ; but it does not apply to foreign 
residents of France. 

Two new Ministries, for Munitions and for Blockade, have 
been created since the beginning of the war. The former is 
headed by M. Raoul Dautry, one of France’s ablest industrial 
executives, and is entrusted not only with supervision over the 
factories which are turning out aeroplanes and shells, tanks and 
cannon, but also with the purchase of essential war supplies 
and raw materials abroad. The Ministry of Munitions also 
has a good deal to do with the important problem of regulat- 
ing industrial relations in the munitions works. 

The Ministry of Blockade, headed by Senator Georges 
Pernot, maintains close contact with the similar department in 
Great Britain. Its primary purpose, of course, is to break 
up Germany’s foreign trade, and it pursues the double method 
of seizing goods bound for Germany when these are found 
on ships within the domain of French naval patrol activity, 
and of placing orders in neutral countries with a view to 
preventing too much of their production from being sold to 
Germany. 

Another important body in the French system of war-time 
economic administration is the Commissariat for National 
Economy, which enforces price-regulation, endeavours to check 
profiteering, and tries to co-ordinate the national industrial 
effort. A good deal of co-ordination, incidentally, is required 
in order to strike a balance between the demands of the 
military authorities on one side, and the economic require- 
ments of the country on the other. 

There is a growing realisation that, with a prolonged war 
of endurance and attrition a not unlikely prospect, it is 
necessary, so far as possible, to maintain normal production 
behind the lines, and especially to keep up foreign trade, in 
order to prevent too serious a drain on the French war chest 
(the gold reserve of the Bank of France amounts to more 
than 2,500,000,000 American dollars) through purchases 
abroad. But it is not easy to keep up production when some 
five million men have been mobilised, and when so many 
war-time restrictions are in force. 

A recognised handicap in keeping up the flow of foreign 


Paris. 
trade is the present extreme slowness of pustal communication 
with all foreign countries. And this, in turn, is an almost 
inevitable consequence of such war-time conditions as censor- 
ship, the mobilisation of many postal employees, and the sub- 
stantial diminution in shipping communicatiun with foreign 
countries. ‘There is some advocacy in commercial circles of 
the creation of a Ministry of Foreign Trade as a positive 
complement to the negative Ministry of Blockade. And 
M. Reynaud, in an address which was recently broadcast 


to America, uttered a plea that the ships which will 
bring American munitions to France should not return 
empty, but should be filled with French goods, since 
one-sided _ trade is never advantageous to either 


participant. 

Under a recent “decree-law” (the system of government 
by decree, introduced in France in the latter part of 1938, has 
proved very convenient for purposes of war-time administra- 
tion), the Ministry of Labour has assumed wide powers as 
an arbiter of differences between capital and labour. Class 
struggle has already been abjured for the curation of the 
war in a common declaration signed by M. Léon Jouhaux, 
President of the General Confederation of Labour, and 
M. A. Lambert-Ribot, representative of the French in- 
dustrialists. 

The Government’s professed ideal is equality of war sacri- 
fice between various classses. All war profits above Io per 
cent. are confiscated, and there is a very heavy extra tax 
on all profits above 6 per cent. The authority of the em- 
ployer in engaging and dismissing workers is also somewhat 
limited in the many factories which have been requisitioned 
by the Government for military purposes. 

In these factories the workers of military age are in the 
position of being mobilised at their trades. During the World 
War Clemenceau found this militarised status of the munition- 
workers a convenient means of breaking strikes by sending 
malcontents to the front. 

The war has imposed considerable sacrifices on the workers. 
A working week of 60 or even of 66 hours is not uncommon 
in the munition-factories. A deduction of 40 per cent. is 
made in the pay for all working hours above 40. This goes 
into a “fund of national solidarity” which is used for such 
purposes as paying allocations to families of mobilised soldiers. 
All Frenchmen of military age who are not at the Front must 
also submit to a flat levy of 15 per cent. on their earnings, 
wages and salaries. 

On the other hand, the workers receive the satisfaction of 
seeing the principle of certain social reforms of the Front 
Populaire, the 40-hour week, the annual paid vacation, pre- 
served. Women workers are to receive four days of paid leave 
when their husbands return from the Front. 

Elections of factory shop-stewards by the workers have 
been stopped, because of fear that these elections would serve 
as an occasion for Communist propaganda. These workers’ 
representatives will henceforward be appointed by the trade 
unions, where there has been a systematic purge of Communists 
in leading positions. 

French financial policy was rather well summarised recently 
in Le Temps in the following sentence: 

“A revolving circle must be established, with the State 
putting out money in circulation through its expenditures and 
recovering these sums through loans and taxes.” 


Taxes have already been made draconic, and M. Reynaud 
will soon present to the Chamber of Deputies an orthodox 


. civil budget of 79,000,000,000 francs (an increase of twelve 


and one-half milliards over the present budget) which will 
include such war items as appropriations for refugees and 
payments of allotments to soldiers’ families. The much larger 
military budget will presumably be covered almost entirely 
by loans. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 
Intimate Variety 

Tue Arts Theatre Club has been reconstituted as a centre 
for balletomanes. It will not wholly abandon the work it 
has done for other forms of music and drama, but the ballet, 
hitherto neglected, is henceforth to be its chief concern. It 
will house an extensive library and a collection of pictures 
and relics of the great dancers. At the moment there is on 
view—and I confess that the sight of it brought a lump up 
in my throat—the costume worn by Nijinsky as Petrouchka, 
much darned at the knees where the strain of those grovelling 
movements and the spasms of the death-throes has made 
them threadbare. And there are the shoes of Pavlova and 
Trefilova and Karsavina—none of them, however, stained 
with the traditional libations of champagne. 

Besides the ghosts of the past there are the present dancers, 
Mr. Anthony Tudor’s London Ballet, who are giving per- 
formances in the Club Theatre. The occasion demanded a 
novelty, and a most attractive one has been devised. Le Pas 
des Déesses is a reconstruction of a ballet upon the subject 
of the judgement of Paris, danced originally a hundred years 
ago by Taglioni, Cerito, Grahn and Arthur Saint-Léon. It 
was, in fact, an immediate successor of the famous Pas de 
Quatre. 

Mr. Keith Lester’s revival of this specimen of the Romantic 
Ballet is neither pedantic nor subversive. He keeps to the 
conventions, but permits himself (and us) now and then to 
smile at them, yet without indulging in any easy burlesque. 
So the spirit is preserved of a very charming piece danced to 
the agreeably tinkling trivialities of César Pugni—a composer 
uncatalogued by both Grove and Scholes. Its virtue is 
chiefly pictorial, relying on the charm of the early Victorian 
costumes and décor, with their soft tints, mostly faithfully re- 
produced from the lithograph after one of Chalon’s drawings 
that hangs in the foyer. 

Such a ballet is a real test of dancing. It three 
ballerinas, and Miss Peggy van Praagh, a spritely Juno, Miss 
Gerd Larsen, stately but not at all the blue-stocking, and 
Miss Maude Lloyd, the charming winner of the contest, fill 
the places of Cerito, Grahn and Taglioni with graceful accom- 
plishment. Miss Lloyd has not quite the grand manner, that 
decisive clinching of the movements, which makes the great 
classical dancer, but she has, what is next best, spontaneity 
and character. These ladies were ably supported by Mr. 
Keith Lester, who refrained from the moustaches and imperial 
that adorned the original Paris, and Mr. Guy Massey. On 
a larger stage, with a full corps de ballet, an orchestra, and a 
little ballet would be a _ great 


success. 


asks for 


more magnificance, this 

It is preceded in the programme by Anthony Tudor’s ballet 
to four of Holst’s Planets, and his burlesque Gala Perform- 
ance with music by Prokofiev. The burlesque is kept well 
on the witty side, the points being made by understatement 
and not by the exaggeration appropriate enough in Beatrice 
Lillie’s unforgettable Sealed Feat or the current jest at the 
Little Theatre. The Planets are only half-successful. There 
are touches of imagination, especially in “ Neptune,” which 
must have been the most difficult to arrange, but too often 
they lapse into dullness and become pretentious. 

There are alternatives for the ballet-enthusiasts at the 
Duchess Theatre, where Mme. Rambert’s Company is to be 
seen ; at the Vaudeville, where Mr. Ram Gopal and his Hindu 
dancers end their season this week ; and ai the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, where a company called “Les Trois Arts” is 
appearing. This last I have not been able to sample, but I 
mention its existence for the benefit of those who live nearer 
to Hammersmith than to the central theatres. Of Mr. Gopal 
I have already written recently in this column. Two things 
in the repertory of the Rambert Ballet are particularly well 
worth seeing: Lady Into Fox for Miss Sally Gilmour’s fine 
performance and Czernyana as a novelty. To some pieces by 
Czerny Mr. Frank Staff has devised a satirical commentary 
upon various types of ballet. Its witty shafts go home, though 
their points may be obscure to a casual ballet-goer. 


DyYNELEY HuSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


’ 


**In Name Only.”’ At the Gaumont. 


THIS is a well-made depressing little picture of unhappy 
marriage. It is often sentimental, but the general impression 
which remains is quite an authentic one—a glossy photo. 
graphic likeness of gloom: fruitless discussions about Reno, 
polite chicanery over the long-distance ’phone, hate in the 
sherry glass, the rattled nerve and the despair of any day 
being different from today. Dodsworth and Craig’s Wile 
come to mind: those, too, were pictures of mental distress 
among the higher incomes, but Dodsworth, at any rate, had 
more saving humour. Humour here pops up only ing. 
dentally—with a drunk little clerk on Christmas Eve (syr. 
prisingly acted by that icy gangster, Mr. Allen Baxter), with 
a scared fat youth in a restaurant-car listening to the forked 
war of women’s tongues. I wonder sometimes where pictures 
like this find the money for production: the huge cinema 
masses surely have a shorter and sharper way of satisfying 
their loves and hates: are they not a little puzzled and bored 
by the well-groomed classy tragedy with a happy ending, the 
sense of sex isolated from any other kind of trouble, money 
or work, what Mr. Aiken has described so well as “ the late 
night wrangles, the three-day silences, the weepings in dark 
rooms face downward on dishevelled beds the livid 
eyes of hate over the morning grape fruit”? 

The picture is made, quite creditably, by three people— 
Miss Carole Lombard, Mr. Cary Grant and Miss Kay Francis, 
Both actresses break new ground. Miss Lombard’s wavering 
and melancholy voice, her bewildered eyes, which have in the 
past faltered so well among the rapid confused events of crazy 
comedy, work just as satisfactorily here—wringing out tears 
instead of laughs, and Miss Francis, “ the best-dressed woman 
in Hollywood,” who used to step unresiliently, with a lisp, 
through glamorous parts, for the first time grips our attention 
as the hard unscrupulous wife who is after something more 
valuable than alimony, her father-in-law’s money. I liked this 
wholeheartedly unpleasant character, who presents a cunning 
picture of understanding and patience to the parents, driving 
a wedge between them and their son, and when at last her 
husband’s open preference for another woman forces her 
consent to a divorce, relentlessly—going to 
Paris with the parents on the secret understanding that there 
she will break the truth to them and get her decree, but all 
the time determined to hold on, inventing delay after delay 
to sap the girl’s trust in her lover, until she at last returns 
without it. The main theme of the picture is the strain of 
waiting on the Paris line and listening to the time-saving 


double-crosses 


lies: the atmosphere of triumphant war between a 
woman with complete mastery of her feelings and_ her 
tongue and an ordinary kindly man and a rather guile- 


less girl. 

But this is a classy, not a first-class picture. Shot with a 
tefined taste for interior decoration, well-groomed, advertising 
only the best cars, it is Oversweetened with the material for 
tears: Miss Lombard’s young widow has a smal] child 
addicted to winsome wisecracks ; the last divorce 
crashes on Christmas Eve, with the parcels stacked beside 
the tree and the candles ready for lighting; the hero lies 
traditionally drunk before the open window of a seedy hotel 
Here the film comes to life again for a few minutes with the 
fine study of the hotel manager—the narrow prudish face, 
the sly suggestion, the cigarette-case always open in the palm, 
the scared secretive lechery. But after that brief appearance 
the well-worn path of the tear-jerker has t be trodden to the 
bitter and the happy end. Pneumonia, the girl forbidden 
the bedside, the old specialist saying, “There is only one 
person who can give him the will to live,” the 
“everything is all right now,” and then the wife’s arrival, the 
rash betrayal of what she’s really after while the parents listen 
out of sight, everything cleared satisfactorily up in a few 
seconds, even the pneumonia—“ he’s sleeping now,” just 4 
though the slow dubious movements of the human intelligence 
could be shot by an ultra-rapid camera, happiness seeded and 
budded and blossomed with the knowing speed of a Secrets 
of Nature flower. 


hope of 


white lie— 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 
Country Church Visiting 

EvacuaTED gallery—and museum—goers, feeling rather lost in 
muddy December lanes, would do well to comfort themselves 
by visiting some country churches and discovering some of 
the unexpected and unlabelled beauties that almost every 
parish church in England has to show. The guide books are 
not a great deal of use unless one knows their prejudices ; 
though they are invaluable if one does. With experience of 
them one gets to know that “an utterly soulless edifice of 
1750” may indicate a magnificent Georgian church with a 
musicians’ gallery, a three-decker pulpit with its original 
velvet, finely carpentered high pews, moulded plaster ceiling, 
monuments by Scheemakers and Nollekens, and contemporary 
glass in the windows. As a ruie the guide books only deal 
with what is known as “the English heritage,” and they imply 
that conditions that produced a heritage ceased to operate 
rather more than two hundred years ago. 

I have been looking this week at some churches in what 








[| thought rather an unpromising district—the borders of Bed- 
fordshire and North Bucks. It seemed unpromising because 
there were, I knew, none of those special features that the 
churches of some districts have: the wonderful towers of 
Somerset, the wood-carving of Devon, the early stone-carving 

of Herefordshire, or the roofs and painted screens of East 

Anglia. But in three days I looked at twenty-five churches 

which, between them, had enough good features to feed an 

architect, Or a Museum-visitor, with beauty of colour, texture 
and form for ten years. 

Among these was Wavendon Church, which was “ over- 
restored in 1848,” but (though the guide book did not add 
this) the work was so well conceived and executed that it has 
hardly been touched since, and the church presents a rich 
and lovely Victorian interior. It is romantic and mysterious 
—just early enough to be built under the same kind of 
emotional stimulus that had prompted Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Horace Walpole ; just too early for the Cambridge Camden 
Society to have its all-consuming influence here. (“ Fresh 
from his Mechanics’ Institute, his railroad station, his Socialist 
hall, he, the architect, has the presumption and arrogance to 
attempt a church,” wrote the Ecclestologist in the forties, and 
the Camden Society published among other brochures at this 
time Twenty-three Reasons for Getting Rid of Church Pues. 
This influence was irresistible, and its effect so tremendous 
that it is still felt.) Mediaeval prejudice might call the glass 
at Wavendon gimcrack, but looking at it without prejudice one 
can usefully compare it with glass of the fourteenth century, 
and note its additions of charming melodrama. ‘The beauty 
of Wavendon, like that of most churches of its date, is un- 
chronicled. 

Near by, at Hulcote, is a small church built entirely in 
Elizabeth’s reign—a rarity. It has many simple excellences, 
not least of which is its colour, ochre and grey, with some 
dark scrolls made on its pinkish doors by the contemporary 
ironwork. (Here the incumbent, till he retired this year, drove 
round his parish in a horse-drawn vehicle.) At neighbouring 
Simpson, in a well-kept church, there is a monument in dark 
grey and white marble by J. Bacon, R.A., 1789, of slim 
and lovely proportions. There are more good monuments at 
Toddington, a few miles away, though there they are in 
corners, uncared for, amid an atmosphere of recumbent effigies 
and erect brooms and brushes. 

But there was surprise and delight at Lidlington, seven 
miles from Bedford. As the door of the old, almost ruinous, 
church swung open the cold December light revealed a damp 
grey floor from which rose a forest of box pews, dominated 
at one end by the pulpit and clerk’s desk, and at the other 
by a gallery, the colour ranging from steel-grey through 
pink to faded yellow—the colour of many Cotman water- 
colours. And what a subject for Cotman! Ivy crawls in 
through the broken windows ; the tower is too unstable for 
the bell to be rung. There are still a good many buildings 
with this character in England, ruinous and less ruinous, 
awaiting discovery, and waiting for aesthetic taste finally to 
ratify a liking for Georgian building and furniture. Such dis- 
coveries are thrilling. If town-dwellers find such buildings 
in country places they should advertise them, and so influence 

taste themselves. The only penalties for the enjoyable hobby 
of church-visiting are occasional cold feet, and the irritation 
caused by a locked south door. JOHN PIPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Winter’s Spring 

One little garden on the coast of North Devon is brilliant 
with the blossom of gorse, bush veronica and (of all things) 
valerian. Yet more surprising flowers are out in Aberdeen. 
The north-east, which has a certain reputation for severity 
of clime, has, if anything, the better of the south-west. The 
middle of the line joining the two districts seems to excel 
in the production of untimely fruit, especially the raspberry. 
Touching this delectable fruit, the secret of successful autumn 
fruiting lies chiefly in the manner of pruning. The canes 
of the Lloyd George type should be cut off to about a third 


of their height in February. Those bushes whose proper 
habit is to flower in early winter have also enjoyed the 
suddeniy interpo:ated spring. In my garden Viburnum 


fragrans and that precious tree or bush, Prunus subhirtella 
autumnalis, are both full of flower just beginning to open 
freely ; and one genista (cineria) is about as full of blossom 
as the yellow jessamine. 


Winter Birds 

While the “indications of spring,” dear to the old diarists, 
are many, even in the midst of winter, country folk are fore- 
telling an unusually hard winter on the evidence both of the 
muititude of berries and the multitude of winter birds. The 
facts, whatever the inferences, are beyond question. Within 
the last week or two fantastic numbers of birds have descended 
from the north, and some of the flocks of starlings, and indeed 
of larks, are so big that the farmers fear for their wheats. 
The starlings have come down on the recently sown land 
and the larks scratch among the sprouted wheats. The larks 
do no great harm, but there is evidence that the starlings are 
increasing beyond all reason. They are even destroying the 
trees where they roost, in England as in Canada. 


> 


A Rhodesian Experience 

A long letter from Rhodesia has some interesting news con- 
cerning a reference of mine to French gardening and the value 
of composts, that “blessed word” of the day. The views 
of the Rhodesian landowner and farmer coincide very closely 
with those of the maker of the most intensive vegetable 
garden in South Lincolnshire, which is the hub of the 
industry. Many hundreds of tons of compost are being made 
annually on the one Rhodesian estate, and it is claimed that 
its use has done more than give the land fertility: it has 
cured, or is curing, the diseases that have been troubling 
producers. The theory grows that most diseases are due io 
some form of mal-nutrition or, it may be, over-stimulation by 
artificials. There are many ways of making compost, the best 
known of which, and the most widely spread, is the Indian or 
Indore system. In all, the essence consists in the rotting down 
of vegetable refuse in broad pits. This can be done either by 
alternate layers of farmyard manure and green stuff or by the 
substitution of a chemical for the farmyard manure. Some 
people use sulphate of ammonia for this purpose, some 
cyansmide (which is cheap and very efficient), and some 
Adco, a composite substance discovered at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station during the last war. The Lincolnshire 
experiments, or rather experiences, go far to prove that such 
compost can assure the health and therefore the wholesomeness 
of most vegetables. It is doubly important in war-time for all 
who can to use every atom of vegetable refuse for such a 
purpose. 


Popular Pips 

It is surprising that so few people, either professional or 
amateur, trouble to sow apple pips. They germinate very 
readily—so long as they are kept continuously moist before 
sowing—and they grow very fast. Great numbers of such 
seedlings have as a rule been imported from France. ‘The 
reason why the apple seedling is such a rarity if the matter 
is left to chance is that both birds and mice have a passion 
for the pips as food. Green finches have been known to kill 
themselves of a surfeit on heaps of pulp thrown out from 
cider factories, and sown pips have to be specially protected. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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A COMMISSION FOR PEACE 


S1r,—The discussion in The Spectator and elsewhere of the 
basis upon which an enduring peace can be founded, at this 
stage so unusual a feature in this unusual War, has revealed 
three points of importance: the readiness of public opinion, 
faced with a long War, to think calmly and rationally on the 
problem of how it may justly be ended; the range and 
diversity of the suggestions made for the solution of that 
problem ; and the danger lest out of all the discussion no 
satisfactory synthesis will emerge bgeause it is at present the 
duty of nobody to compose ong 

Is it not desirable now tg/set up an adequate Advisory 
Body charged with the sg€cific duty of accumulating facts 
and considering suggestiofis, so that when the right moment 
comes it can propose to fhe Government a plan, informed and 
carefully considered, on which Armistice or Peace might 
properly be based? / 

Now is the we wary time, for public opinion would 
approve and undefKtand setting up such a Body with no 
thought that its appointment indicates a white liver or a faint 
heart. Now ther may yet be time to give thought and to gain 
perspective for 40 enormous a task as the enduring settlement 
of Europe. / 

Nothing. cah, of course, detract from the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the*%Government for the terms upon which Peace may 
be proposed. No one can now say of whom that Government 
will consist when the War ends. But it will consist of men 
whose energies have in every sense been spent in the prosecu- 
tion of war. Surely it will be well for them, whoever they 
may be, to have available the conclusions, concerning peace, of 
men who, in reaching them, have been unhindered by the pre- 
occupation, passions and weariness engendered by war itself 
and have had time carefully to sift facts and to weigh 
arguments. 

Though there be in Whitehall nameless persons of infinite 
sagacity, their wisdom will not be wasted because the devising 
of peace is not left solely to their cerebrations. ‘Their know- 
ledge and wisdom can and would be available to such an 
Advisory Body which, being broadly constituted, would be 
responsible to the Government for considering every relevant 






proposal. Nor in 1918 did the basis of peace emerge from 
Whitehall. It came from across the Atlantic in the form of 


fourteen points which the Government considered and, with 
some modifications, accepted. Those proposals derived from 
a detached consideration of the problem of peace. But an 
Advisory Body, having this advantage, should be able, with 
the wisdom from within and beyond Whitehall available to it, 
to produce proposals more broadly and knowledgably founded 
than the fourteen points. 

Properly conducted, an Advisory Body 
should be such as ultimately to win the confidence of world 
opinion for proposals propounded by the Government, whether 
after overwhelming victory or something short of that. One 
need not doubt the former event to see that, if faced with the 
latter, direct and incontrovertible evidence of what Britain in 
victory would propose, must have a salutary effect upon world 


constituted and 


if not upon enemy 

It would be the aim of such an Advisory Body to be able 
at any moment Government 
proper terms ol Peace ; an end not readily or easily achieved. 

The Advisory Body would have to contemplate a post-war 
situation from military, economic and ethnographical points of 
view. Moreover, the conflicting conceptions as to how the 
fulfilment of a Peace Treaty, even willingly signed by Germany, 
immense problem and need the 


opinion 


appropriate to propose to the 


secured, cover in 
closest consideration 

In all these and other problems the Advisory Body should 
be able to hear the views not only of British and Imperial 
statesmen and thinkers, but of those, for example, of France, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia ; even of available Germans who 
understand Germany but oppose Hitler. 

Can it be said that the task of defining peace proposals is 
Is the War to last so long that the task can be 


can be 


simple? 


postponed? Will the Government which has prosecuted wa, 
not be assisted by such advice when it comes to propoung 
peace? 

The memory of the 1918 Election survives in the mind o 
friend and foe. 

The desirability of the immediate appointment of som 
sufficiently responsible Advisory Body to fulfil this task js 
not dependent upon its precise constitution. But it may hy 
suggested that the appropriate form would approximate closely 
to that of a Royal Commission, if it be not a Royal Commission 
itself. 

Such a method of enquiry and report is at once familia 
and highly respected by all who are familiar with it, The 
method ensures that every valuable view can be presented, 
discussed, judged. It would open up access to Neutral a; 
well as Allied opinion. Above all, it would bring to th 
problem that detached deliberation so essential to its solution, 
It could be utilised now. 

Such a constitution would ensure for the Advisory Body 
the respect of the public, and, if its recommendations were 
broadly adopted by the Government, the knowledge of the 
foundations upon which they were based would do much to 
steady public opinion at a critical time and to gain acceptance 
for rational, informed and fully considered Peace proposals, 
both in this country and throughout the world.—I am, Sir, 
&c., S. Core Morea. 


THE ALLIES’ WAR AIMS 


S1r,—The Master of Balliol in your last issue wisely states 
that “we ought to do a great deal to avoid a fight to the 
finish.” You, Sir, go even further when you say that “to 
shorten the struggle by a single day is a result worth the 
exertion of any intellectual and spiritual effort to attain.” In 
this connexion Lady Allen of Hurtwood’s letter is timely 
It draws attention to an extremely delicate problem which 
calls for the close consideration of all who can contribute 
anything to its solution: the precise procedure to be followed 
in order to bring the nations again, whether sooner or later, 
to the conference table. She proposes a joint declaration by 
the Allies and an invitation to all nations to appoint repre- 
sentatives to discuss, as a first step, the agenda of negotiation. 
If this course be followed, when the British Government 
decide that the time is ripe for such an invitation—and, in 
my view, the sooner the better—there is one point of para 
mount importance that should be given prominence: we mus 
declare ourselves ready, upon any question of dispute that 
vitally affects our own interests, to accept the impartial verdict 
of the World Court, or some other properly constituted judicial 
authority. Such a declaration would serve to clear the aif 
far better than a mere profession of desire for a just settle- 
ment, for it would prove to the peoples of all nations that we, 
for our part, are prepared to make a real and material sacr- 
fice if thereby we can only avert this recurring tragedy of the 
holocaust of young life and the scarring of the souls of those 
who are left alive-—Yours truly, D. CARADOG JONES. 
Division of Statistics, Department of Social Science, 
University of Liverpool. 


S1rR,—Would you allow me, an ordinary man in the street, t 
put in front of your readers fears and doubts that will not 
leave me alone when I read so much of what is now being 
said about our Peace Aim? 

I recall vividly lying in a little wood in Scotland one sunn} 
afternoon and, with Mr. Garvin’s article in front of me, prayilg 
that we might not have to reap the crop of the dragon’s teeth, 
praying that this thing might pass us by. With me was 4 
thrice-wounded officer who wept as he read. 

It is natural that we of that generation should be saying, 
“The mistakes that were made that time must not be made 
again,” but is that all there is to it? Is it not possible tha 
if we are not icily careful the pendulum swing may carry US 
into even greater error than the peace settlement of 1919? 
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When we have won this war, as win it we shall, can we 
make with the new Germany the “ good peace” which might 
have been possible with the old? I do not think we can, not 
for a time at least. There is a remorselessness about lost 
opportunities that no amount of wishful thinking will get by. 

We can make a good peace with Germany only if there are 
enough liberal-minded men in Germany with whom to make 
it and to keep it. There were not even in 1919 too many 
such men with whom we could have made a decent peace, but 
there might have been enough, supported as they should have 
been by Britain and France. My great fear is that now there 
are not enough. How can there be? Hitler has killed them, 
or broken them in his concentration camps, or outlawed them, 
forcing them to settle in happier countries where they will 
prefer to pass the rest of their lives. In place of them there 
is a whole generation distorted and debauched, and we must 
never forget that it is that generation we shall have to rely on 
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to keep whatever peace we make. Can we, dare we, make a 
generous peace with that generation, as it has emerged from 
Hitler’s paternal hands? 

We used to hear a lot at one time about the “ Sick Man 
of Europe.” Germany will emerge from the present struggle 
the “Sick Nation of Europe,” not the struggle 
itself so much as because of what has gone before. Can we 
risk a settlement on equal terms with this nation in its present 
state of unhealth? Must we not first of all try to do some- 
thing to purge her system of the morbid, poisonous stuff she 
has been fed upon since Hitler came into power? There is 
in Germany today a whole generation desperately needing to 
be re-educated before it is fit to live with and work with. 
It is a generation whose knowledge of history and of the 
outside world is so utterly and completely false that to make 
a trusting peace with it would, in my opinion, be the height 


because of 


of rashness. 
As I said to start with, I am expressing my fears, not 
putting forward constructive suggestions—Yours, &c., 
H. G. LYALL. 
The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket Wood, 
via Watford, Herts. 


THE LATEST ANTI-JEWISH HORROR 


Sir,—Mr. Villard’s article on Hitler’s Lublin scheme in your 
issue of December Ist assembles in one appalling picture facts 
confirmed from many sources. Rightly he calls it “the latest 
horror,” for the scheme of a concentration area in which 
hundreds of thousands of Jews are to perish from starvation 
and disease is the logical development from the concentration 
camps of Dachau and Buchenwald, about which British 
Consular Reports, extending over more than a year, have been 
recently published. 

Some of these Reports had already been received when in 
January, 1939, the Association of German and Austrian Jews 
in Palestine presented a Memorandum to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies asking permission to bring over from 
Germany their parents or other relatives in agony of mind or 
body since the November pogrom. The appeal fell unheeded. 

On July 2oth, in the House of Commons, Captain Cazalet 
appealed to the Colonial Secretary to “allow the admission 
of an extra class of old people who can neither work, fight 
nor breed, but who only want to go to Palestine and die there.” 
He quoted a letter which he had in his pocket about a man 
who, together with his son, was in Palestine, but whose wife 
was still in Vienna. They could not obtain a permit for her 
to join them in Palestine. 

I would ask any member of this House [said Captain Cazalet] 
if he had a wife or a mother living in Germany today, what would 
he not do to bring her out of Germany into this country or any- 
where else in the world? Therefore, I would beg of the right 
hon. Gentleman to make exception of a few thousand in this 
category. 

On July 26th Miss Rathbone asked the Colonial Secretary 
in the House of Commons 
whether in the matter of immigration into Palestine, he will 
consider making a concession on behalf of the elderly dependants 
of already established Jewish immigrants from the countries of 
persecution, and will allow such dependants to be brought in as 
an addition both to the proposed ordinary quota and to the pro- 
posed special category for refugees, in view of the fact that these 
elderly dependants can neither add to the future Jewish population 
nor compete in the economic field, and will be in no way a burden 
on the financial resources of the State nor a military menace to the 
Arab population? 

To both these Parliamentary requests came a flat refusal. 
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The Colonial Secretary has never vouchsafed an explanation 
why these old, outworn people should not be allowed to finish 
their days in peace in the homes of their children, but should 
be reserved for Buchenwald or the Lublin concentration area. 
Whom would their presence in Palestine hurt? Whom do 
their sufferings benefit? Will the Colonial Secretary now at 
last what sensible considerations underlay his 
decision? He owes this explanation not only to the British 
public, but to those Jewish petitioners from the Jewish 
National Home in the mandated territory whom he has pre- 
vented from saving their parents. Even at this moment, if he 
had the will “to let the oppressed go free,” a way might yet 
be found.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., L. B. NAMIER. 

15 Gloucester Walk, W. 8. 


show us 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH FEDERATION 


S1r,—There is a story of a lady who, travelling in the Rhine- 
land, was congratulated by her German friends because, for a 
foreigner, she was able to speak such excellent German. The 
lady is said to have retorted with surprise: “Oh, but I’m 
not a foreigner, ’m English! ” I am sorry to say that this 
humorous episode came to my mind as I read the article by 
Professor Robbins on “ An Anglo-French Federation ” in your 
last issue but one. To put the matter more respectfully, I was 
made to sense in the outlook expressed in this article something 
of what I would describe as the typical Western European 
mind. In general terms, this is also my criticism of the 
Federal plans of Mr. Clarence Streit. His system, which 
Professor Robbins enunciates and praises, represents an 
Organisational departure from the system thrown up at 
Versailles, but the same didactic spirit and the same dangers 
are implicit in both. Western democratic thought was the 
birthplace of these systems, and their texture bears the im- 
print of its characteristic marks. On the other hand, neither 
pays due regard to the ideas which Central Europeans may 
entertain with respect to the problem of the common life of 
Europe. 

Streitism embodies ideals for which there is little under- 
standing throughout most of Central Europe. The polyglot, 
multinational, heterogeneous aspect of Central Europe is 
wholly different from the relative homogeneity which charac- 
terises the democratic countries and which has helped to make 
The Czechs almost alone among 
Central European peoples have grasped the spirit and meaning 
of democracy ; and yet the genius of the Czechs did not suffice 
to solve the problem of the Sudeten Germans within the frame- 
work of their institutions. Half a century of experience within 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic might have imparted to her 
German population a real grasp of democratic tolerance. But 
in the event the Germans found they understood far better 
the principle of leadership suggested by the example of the 
Reich after 1933 and offered to them in Czecho-Slovakia by 
Konrad Henlein. In Germany itself, largely the intransigence 
of the Allies had broken the line of progress towards demo- 
cratic thought, and present disillusionment throughout the 
German people furnishes a barrier to advance for many years 
to come. 

In Streitism one traces an attitude towards Central Europe 
which embodies a spirit less of partnership than of a Colonfal 
Office. There is, unfortunately, an attitude of superiority into 
which we English all too easily slip. We claim proximity to an 
ideal of common living, which others may embrace if they 
care to do so; if not, they will sooner or later be forced to 
join the ranks of the high-grade nations by economic and 
military necessity. 

Most serious of all is the crusader protagonism of the 
democratic system as we know it in the West which is to 
be discerned in the proposals of Clarence Streit. This dis- 
semination of ideals ultimately by force, because the others 
will be too afraid or too hungry to remain outside, recalls the 
colonial work of the Teutonic Order of Knights among the 
heathen Borussi and other experiments in forcible conversion 
to Christianity. Neither Christianity nor any other body of 
ideals has been, or ever can be, propagated by force: indeed, 
“they that live by the sword shall perish by the sword” is 
an epigram worth noting by those who hope, even in this 
War, to preserve by violence the democratic spirit which we 
ever hope will make the world safe for democracy, for it is 
in this realm that the ideal of democracy belongs. Persuasion, 


democracy possible in them. 
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conversion, example, these are the only instruments which we 
cherish. Only by effort in the spiritual realm can we 
have at hand to pass on to others the spirit and practice of 
democracy. In this missionary effort there is one virtue which, 


above all others, will serve us richly. It is the attitude of 


humility, which will incline the ear to heed, the mind to sift 
and receive, the gifts which Central Europe can contribute 
for the enric! f institutions and to ce our common 
life in Europe J. RoGER CARTER 


Long Itchington, 


WELDING THE ALLIANCE 


S1r,—The article under the above heading in The 
not go far enough The world is 


moving too fast for the old-fashioned alliance. In 1918 I wrote 
home from France to the effect that if we wanted a permanent 
peace we and France should fuse. My suggestion was received 
wit ld lau r. But how now? Just as we have now 
in war-time one Commander-in-Chief, so in peace-time we 
should have one Government for foreign affairs and one 
defence force. Add to this one currency and no tariffs, and 
other countries would soon want to come in 


But, it will be said, this means giving up our sovereignty. 
Well, the sooner we face up to this the better. It may 
mean that temporarily we may have to give up our higher 
standard of living, which is the cause of so much envy by 
other European nations, but we cannot get universal peace 
without being prepared, if necessary, to make some sacrifices, 
and other nations won’t come in on an inferiority basis. 
When, however, we have attained a permanent peace, then 
we shall be able to do away with the frightful waste and dis- 
organisation going on all over the world at present and 
standards of living will rise everywhere.—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. Myers, Lieut.-Colonel (Ret.). 

Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


also 


SHOULD THE MIDDLE-CLASS SURVIVE? 





Sir—The author of “Should the Middle-Class Survive? ” 
seems to think of and define the middle-class in terms of 
income If taxation reduces the income of the middle- 
class to that of the “panel class” (below £250), 
the middle-class is mot destroyed; middle-class men 
and women g on i iliving They can still lead 
cultured lives Indeed, my experience of this war shows 
that our class w perhaps become more cultured, because 
t x we spe our leis driving about 
in cars, riding, fishing, going to the cinema, 
and dancing If on the wireless a little 
be broadcast, e.g., a talk, the dial was 
C nore jazz was found. None < ese 

: properly be termed cultured 
I e found many of the so-called “ panel 
class” leading cultured lives, and many of my own class 
without the faintest desire to be cultured, or to know what 
culture is. The war has stopped us wasting our time and 


l 

motoring. and has made us read books 
as perhaps never before. Some of us 
and thereby started the practice of 
the first and most fundamental of all cultures, that of the soil. 
Surely, too, the war has taught what occupations are vital and 
necessary to the national life, and what are trivial and in- 
essential. I shudder to think what an enormous amount of 
devoted effort and thought were in the past spent in persuad- 
ing us (a) to buy Shell and not Esso, and (b) to buy Esso and 
not Shell 


Culture thrives, and has thriven here in Colchester, and is 
not expensive. Our schools are good and cheap. Our public 
library issues more books every year. Qur repertory theatre 
gives us good plays, well for as little as od. a 
We have our amateur society, and till 


= } . 
music club, which gave 


money in unnecessary 
long evenings 


have even taken allotments, 


n the 


acted, seat. 


operatic recently our 
good concerts 

tt the impoverishment of the 

Germany The considered 


om a Christian’s, rather scientist’s standpoint, have 


Finally, it was n middle-class 


that barbarous Germans, 


made 


than 





never been properly civilised ; their leaders are and have been 
savages at heart. They are at the stage of the British in 
the eighteenth century, when we made fortunes from slave- 
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running and child labour, or of the French in 1789. The 
were never civilised by the Romans, had merely a veneer of 
Christianity in the Middle Ages, and are too akin in manne 
and outlook to their yet more Slavonic neighbour 
to the East to avoid being corrupted by Tartaric and Siberiay 
barbarism.—Yours faithfully, M. E. Lamparp. 


2 Lexden Road, Colchester. 
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Savage's letter is an excellent example 
Christian doctrin 


intellectual respect for 
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Though 








which Mr. T. S. Eliot deprecates e himsel 
obvi ly attaches none but a picturesque or mythologic 
m« to such expressions as “ God,” “Son,” and “ Salva. 
tio! t would appear to be but an elementary gesture 

respect to discover wl theological meaning they convey ; 
Christians before attacking Christian doctrine—or, at the ven 


least, to make the courteous assumption that they 
some kind 
The effort to recognise Christ as a 


convey a 
intellectual meaning of 
“man of genius ” and p 
more has exercised many people’s ingenuity for some consider. 
able time without, alas! producing that “exact valuation” 
His “impressive sayings ” that Mr. Savage so naively expects 
A major awkwardness is, of course, that one of these saying 
which as Mr. Savage observes, “ must continue to be treated 
with intellectual respect,” is precisely that He was God— 
statement delivered so “impressively” that it was resented 
to stoning-point at the time, and still is. 

It is almost impossible to refute criticism based on solid 
ignorance of the subject at issue, but the time has come, | 
think, when Christians should take the trouble to label ignor- 
ance at sight, because it is damaging and dangerous, and js 
rapidly becoming an intolerable nuisance. But it seems t 
take a Bunyan to deal firmly with Ignorance.—Yours faith- 
fully, DorotHy L. SAYERs 

24 Newland Street, Witham, Essex. 


THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1r,—All who value the contribution of the public school 
to our national life regard with sympathy and concern the 
struggle for survival in which many of them are now engaged 
and most schoolmasters will agree with the opinion expressed 
in your columns that it is desirable for public schools to bk 
more closely related to the general educational system of the 
country. 


The interest shown in this question by the public schools 





the is at Once stimulated and limited by financial con- 
siderations. A State subsidy would be acceptable, but not 
State control. The schools are naturally reluctant to sur 


independence. Nothing short of acute economic 
distress is likely to produce a change of mind in this direction 
grim shadow on 
wall, the time seems opportune to consider a return to the 
purposes for most of them were originally founded 
The suggested provision of a few scholarships for elementan 
or senior school boys merely scratches the surface of the 
problem. The aim should surely be to reduce cost, while 
still preserving what is valuable in the existing system, s 
that a public school education may be open to a wider public 

Some measure of State supervision in return for a State 
grant, combined with wiser spending and a. sacrifice a 
luxuries, would enable them to reduce their fees considerably 
and broaden their character, without loss of individuality, both 
by the admission of boys from a greater variety of homes, and 
at an earlier age than the customary 13 plus. There is n 
insurmountable obstacle to a modification of the public schoo 
curriculum, starting at the age of eleven or twelve, which 
would enable them to build successfully upon the basis pro 
vided by the elementary schools. A previous knowledge of 
Latin would be immaterial, as all that is necessary could then 
be taught in the public schools themselves. This has been 
done for years in one school with a distinguished record for 
scholarship, without in any way affecting adversely what the 
headmaster of Dean Close rightly describes as the main pur- 
pose and justification of public schools, the production by 2 
Christian community of Christian leaders capable of carrying 
their influence into every sphere of our national life. A 


render their 


Since many of them now see this th 
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broadening of their social basis would enable them to do this 
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need was never more urgent. 

The adoption of this scheme, or a modification of it, wou!d 
almost certainly lead to a reduction in the number of prepara- 
tory schools which would probably be a good thing. It would 
giso end the recent “boom” among some of the cheaper 
public schools, which are the only ones to profit from the 
economic crisis. Organised and staffed as some of these are 
at present, I doubt if the educational interests of the country 
would best be served by their survival at the expense of others 
higher up the scale. This opinion is based on ten years’ 
experience as teacher and housemaster in public schools of 
different types—Yours faithfully, 

E. Ayres (Headmaster). 

The City Grammar School, Chester. 


Sir,—As a headmistress of a Provided School for Girls, I have 
th interest the correspondence on the Public Schools, 





re id Vv 











YiIM 


and have refrained from expressing my rising dismay, as the 
le “m to confine their observations to boys’ schools. A 





in a letter last week, however, has moved me to 


protest 
" The ittitude expressed by your correspondents seems to 
assume that the Public Schools provide the ideal system of 
education, and to imply that all parents and teachers would 
send their children there if they could, only opportunity is 


lacking. Without in any way belittling the contribution of the 


Public Schools to our national system of education, I would 


affirm that many believe that the education, in the fullest sense 
or tne vord, pI ovided by the best State-aided Secondary 
Sci is good, and in some ca better than that of t 
Public School Development of character, preparation for 
leadership, Christian outlook and training, are not the 
monops of the Public Schools, and there are many in the 
te r profession who would not be anxious to see some 
f their pupils gaining scholarships to the Public Boarding 
Schools, and this through no jealous desire to retain them in 
Wri schools 

When, as last week, it is stated that scholarships from the 
Senior Schools to the Public Schools at the age of thirteen 


‘would give the headmasters of Senior Schools an object to 


” 


for,” a deplorable ignorance of the aims and ideals of 
Senior Schools is revealed. The main effect of such a 


would be to cramp the free development of o1 


Sen Schools, which have broken successfully away from the 

too academic tradition of adolescent education 
The aim of any school surely is to educate the boy or girl 
Io 





i 


to his fullest capacity as a person and a citizen 


l 


external stimulus in the form of a scholarship to some other 


scho either needed or desired to spur the teachers in any 
good school to give of their best.—Yours faithfully, 


2 Queen’s Grove, Parkstone, Dorset W. M. ALLEN. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WAR 


Sir.—Could “ Strategicus” enlighten us on the following 
points connected with the war? 

1) Inasmuch as any bombing attack we should be called 
upon to make on Germany would be from a base in France 
within half an hour of its objective, while that of Germany 
on the British Isles inv I 

—= 


distance of 200-300 miles, is it likely that Germany woulc 
> 


1 


Ives the crossing of the North Sea, 


initiate such an attack under such a handicap 
w getting supplies of aircraft from America, is not the 
likelihood of such an attack diminishing every day? 
2) Why is the “black-out” here more severe than in 
France, which is without the protection given by the crossing 
f the North Sea enjoyed by us? 


Could we not now safely reduce the burdensome cost 
of il defence entailed in keeping hospitals half empty, 
evacuation, and the commandeering of hospitals and schools 


wh remain empty? 

4) If the excuse is the possibility of the German occupation 
of Belgium as an air base, could not all these precautions be 
re-entered upon in the time required for the conquest of 
Belgium and the establishment of air bases there? Might 
we not safely restore our wireless service to the efficiency 
enjoyed by all other Continental countries?—Yours faithfully, 

Greenbank, Chester. E. PETER JONES. 
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HOLLAND’S SERVICE 


As the author of a long-since out-of-print book on the 
defence system of Holland, I 


stress the deep sympathy we feel with the 
their agriculture and agricul- 
some millions of our fellow- 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland are remote 
near, well known and well understood. 

loss to the agricultural land 


flooding and soaking of a 


impression in the United States 
New York State, where the 
local names are a constant reminder of an historical connexion 


ich is emphasised in the names of so 


There are people in the United States who have been 
I They will understand that there 


inprovoked threatening of Holland. 


the German régime with which we 


fait 


I am, yours faithfully, 
W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 
Kingham, Oxford 


* ORCHARD’S BAY ” 
review of Mr. Alfred Noyes’ 
November 24tn which has 


to me altogether unworthy 
of it are occupied with a 


ipparently due to Mr 





ral remarks (occupying not 
book) about contemporary 
to regard as an attack on 
nam \ nentioned by 
v¥, by quoti il and 
otherwis ting 
? oO give a very false 


momentary resentment f 
momentary resentment oO© a 


taliatio Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES TENNYSON. 
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Books for Christmas 


The selection from the season’s new books given on the next 
two pages has been made, in response to requests, with the 
object of assisting the choice of readers who give books (or 
receive book tokens) as Christmas presents. Between 
September Ist and now approximately 3,000 new books have 
been published ; the 75 listed here are believed to be the 
best of them, or at any rate the best for their purpose, and 
all but a few of them have already been favourably reviewed 
in our columns. Standards of book production have been 
taken into consideration in making our choice, and a few 
books which otherwise might have been mentioned have been 
omitted because their appearance was undistinguished. The 
books which, by the combination of merit and elegance, seem 
to us to be the most desirable possessions have been marked 
with an asterisk.—D. V. 
Fiction 

A new novel by Aldous Huxley is still one of the major 
events of any publishing season, and although the theoretical 
basis of After Many a Summer is unconvincing, the book 
possesses the merits of inventiveness and wit which dis- 
distinguish all his writing. Mr. Prokosch’s and Mr. Stein- 
beck’s books, set in America and the work of practised 
writers, dispute with How Green Was My Valley, a Welsh 
first novel richly set in the romantic tradition, for the title 
of the season’s most distinguished achievement in fiction. 
Among books of short stories the choice lies between the 
sophisticated wit of Mr. Coward and Miss Dorothy Parker, 
and Mr. Bates’s characteristic Uncle Silas sketches, here col- 
lected in an elegantly-produced volume decorated by Mr. 
Edward Ardizzone And of course, if there remains anyone 
who has not read it, there is always the latest Wodehouse. 


*AFTER MANY A SUMMER. By Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


*NIGHT OF THE POOR. By Frederic Prokosch. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

*TO STEP ASIDE. By Noel Coward. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

*MY UNCLE SILAS. By H. E. Bates. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


PARTY GOING. By Henry Green. Hogarth Press. 


7s. 6d. 

*HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY. By Richard 
Llewellyn. Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d. 

*THE GRAPES OF WRATH. By John Steinbeck. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

*HERE LIES: THE COLLECTED STORIES OF 


DOROTHY PARKER. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
GUS AND IDA. By Leslie Halward. Michael Joseph. 


7s. 6d. 

WICKFORD POINT. By John P. Marquand. Hale. 
8s. 6d. 

GREY BIRDS. By Arthur van Schendel. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

ROGUE MALE. By Geoffrey Household. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

UNCLE FRED IN THE SPRINGTIME. By P. G. 
Wodehouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


At Home and Abroad 


Of the books on the English country the most dis- 
tinguished have been Mr. Massingham’s on decaying 
crafts in English husbandry, Mr. Porteous’s on life 
on a farm, Mr. Turnor’s plea for an agricultural revival, 
Miss Sackville-West’s well-illustrated Country Notes, and— 
for gardeners—Plants With Personality, which is finely 
illustrated with plates of exotic flowers. Of the travel books 
—among which, although they have been numerous, distinc- 
tion has been rare—the best are Wind, Sand and Stars, 
describing in fine prose the experiences of an air-mail pilot 
who is also very nearly a great writer; North Cape, 





describing a trawler’s life in the North Sea ; and Mr. Irving’y 
beautifully illustrated The Alps. 


*COUNTRY RELICS. By H. J. Massingham. (Cap, 
bridge University Press. 1§s. 

TEAMSMAN. By Crichton Porteous. Harrap. tos. 64 

PLANTS WITH PERSONALITY. By Patrick q 
Synge. Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d. 

YEOMAN’ CALLING. By Christopher 
Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

SCIENCE LENDS A HAND IN THE GARDEN. 3 
Sir Frederick Keeble. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


Turnor, 


*COUNTRY NOTES. By V. Sackville-West. Michad 
Joseph. ros. 6d. 

*WIND, SAND AND STARS. _ By Antoine de Saix 
Exupéry. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

*NORTH CAPE. By F. D. Ommaney.  Longmay, 
10s. 6d. 

*THE ALPS.’ R. L. G. Irving. Batsford. tos. 6d, 


A CAMERA IN THE HILLS. By F. S. Smythe. Blak 
12s. 6d. 

PEAKS AND LAMAS. By Marco Pallis. Cassell. 18%, 

HINTERLAND LIBERIA. By Etta Donner. Blackie, 
12s. 6d. 


The Arts 


The Furniture Designs of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton, reproducing the original design books of thes 
three great masters of English furniture, and a most elegant 
and distinguished piece of book-production, will seem to 
many people the most desirable possession out of all the 
books published this season. To readers of similar tastes 
may be recommended Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s Homes Sweet 
Homes, an illustrated history of the English interior, from 
its Norman bleakness to today, in the production of which 
learning has been perfectly married with wit. Of the books 
on art, which have been unusually sparse in number, th 
most attractive are the fine Phaedon Press Rodin, Ar 
Criticism from a Laboratory, which is a fascinating essay on 
the application of scientific tests to pictures of disputed 
authorship, and Since Fifty, the last volume of Sir William 
Rothenstein’s memoirs. 


*THE FURNITURE DESIGNS OF CHIPPENDALE, 
HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON. Cresset Press. 


25s. 
*RODIN. A Phaedon Press Art Book. Allen and Unwin 
10s. 6d. 
*HOMES SWEET HOMES. By Osbert Lancaster. 
Murray. §s. 


*ART CRITICISM FROM A LABORATORY. By Alan 
Burroughs. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

*SINCE FIFTY: MEN AND MEMORIES, 1922-1938 
Recollections of William Rothenstein. Faber. 21s. 
MORE PORTRAITS OF A LIFETIME, 1918-1938. By 

Jacques-Emile Blanche. Dent. 18s. 
FIVE CENTURIES OF BALLET DESIGN. By Cyril 
W. Beaumont. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN EUROPE. By 
Anthony Bertram. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 


IN GOOD KING CHARLES’S GOLDEN DAYS. By 
Bernard Shaw. Constable. 6s. 

MUSIC IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Rollo H. 
Myers. Arnold. 6s. 


Humour 


Between the gay New Yorker Album and The Pick of 
Punch, partisans of the two papers from which they are com- 
piled may choose. Mr. Bentley’s Second Thoughts, being 
verses in clerihew and other form upon the great, is a delight 
and a safe present for all but those of the austerest tastes ; 
his Le Sport, which ranges from huntin’ to hikin’, is amusing, 
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EVERYBODY'S 
KIPLING 


Captain’s Courageous. . 
Pook’s Hill. . 

. Kim... The 
Many Inventions. 
sreat books are 


These 





Puck of 
The Jungle Book 
Day’s Work.. 


six 


now issued for 


the first time in a cheap edition. 


3/6 each 
© volumes in handsome box 2 


3 volumes in case 10/6 


iL- 


CMILLAN BOOKS 


ROGUE HERRIES . 


the country. 
has written.’ 


ENTER A CHILD 


““ Very gay, very delicious ..°. 
wholly enchanting.”” — Times 
Lit. Supp. “The writer has 


created something of value.”— 
Manchester Guardian 


By DORMER CRESTON 7/6 


FORTRESS... VANESSA. 
of 1,500 finely printed pages .. . 
only be warmly welcomed, but will probably be the outstanding 
success of the season.— Ralph Straus (Sunday Times). 


THE SEA TOWER 


Hugh Walpole’s new novel is having a great success all over 
“« For excitingness it is equal to anything he 
*—F rank Swinnerton (The Observer). 7/6 


FoR EVERY READER 


SSS es SSS ee 


HUGH WALPOLE 


THE HERRIES CHRONICLE 


JUDITH PARIS ... THE 
Re-issued within a single cover 
Its new appearance will not 


8/6 





Fiction» Riography: Travel, Anthology 


ESCAPE WITH ME! 


* Quite certainly his best book. 
. One of the half-dozen best 

books of travel in English of the 

last half-century.” 

—Hugh Walpole (Daily Sketch). 


Illustrated 


By OSBERT SITWELL 12/6 








THE HOLLOW 
MOUNTAIN 


story. 

matia, and the description 
scenery and the local charac 
exude all the refreshment 


exhilaration of 
day.” 


By ALEC BROWN 






ee 


A colourful and unconventional 
The scene is laid in Dal- 


Ss of 
ters 
and 


a foreign holi- 


John o’ London’s Weekly. 


86 


FLIGHT FROM A 
LADY 


“ A mixture of love-hate story, 
travel talk on 
any subject that comes into the 
writer’s head . An exciting 
book; it excites both thought 
and amusement.” — Robert Lynd 
(News Chronicle) 

MACDONELL 


and comment 


By A. G. 76 


JOHN ARNISON 


™ A candid, 
revealing story.” 
Supp. 

vigour 
Herald. 
Book Society. 


warm-hearted and 
Lit. 
** Written with his usual 


— Times 


and charm.” —Glasgow 
Recommended by the 


By EDWARD THOMPSON 7/6 














A REGENCY 
CHAPTER 


“‘ Lady Bessborough could | 









The chapter on Lady Care 
Lamb will endure 


Eleanor Smith. 






By ETHEL 
COLBURN MAYNE 





. It is a lovely book.” —L 


lave 


wished no better biographer —e 


yline 


as a classic 


ady 


Illustrated 


16/- 





THE JACKDAW’S 


NEST 
A Fivefold Anthology. 
1,000 pages, but a miracle of 
compactness and _ portability. 
“Tt is a feast... I do not think 
he has offered us a single item 
that is not worth while.” —John 
o’ London. Recommended by 
the Book Society. 
By GERALD BULLETT 


Over 


from Macmillan 5 Christmas List 








THE DAUGHTERS 
OF GEORGE Ill 


“A masterpiece. .. . J Artistically 
this biographical conversation 
piece is perfection. ... J A wonder- 
ful and delightful book.” 
Keith G. Feiling (The Observer). 
A second large printing has been 
called for and is now ready. 


By DOROTHY Illustrated 
MARGARET STUART 15/- 
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if less inspired. The British at Home has, in serial form, 

long entertained the readers of Punch. 

*1940 NEW YORKER ALBUM. Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. 

THE PICK OF PUNCH. Chatto and Windus. §s. 

*“SECOND THOUGHTS. By Nicholas Bentley. Michael 
Joseph. 3s. 6d. 

LE SPORT. By Nicholas Bentley. Gollancz. 6s. 

THE BRITISH AT HOME. By Pont of Punch. Collins. 
58. 


Public Affairs 
Mr. Carr’s essay on international affairs during the last 
two decades is undoubtedly the outstanding book under this 
heading, though if the precedent of the United States is 
followed, General Krivitsky’s book, which is reviewed else- 
where in this issue, may rival it in the controversial interest 
it excites. Dr. Henson’s and Mr. Eliot’s books are the two 
of most importance among those on religious subjects. Mr. 
Nicolson’s larger book is a selection from the articles he has 
contributed to The Spectator since January of this year ; 
his Penguin makes an acceptable alternative to a Christmas 
card. 
*THE TWENTY YEARS’ CRISIS, 1919-1939. By E. H. 
Carr. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 
*THE IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. By T. S. 
Eliot. Faber. §s. 
*THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Bishop Hensley 
Henson. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
STALIN. By Boris Souvarine. Secker and Warburg. 1§s. 
*I WAS STALIN’S AGENT. By W. G. Krivitsky. 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
KARL MARX. By I. Berlin. Thornton Butterworth. 
2s. 6d. 
FOR WHAT DO WE FIGHT? By Sir Norman Angell. 
Hamish Hamilton. 6s. - 
*MARGINAL COMMENTS. By Harold Nicolson. Con- 
stable. §s. 
WHY BRITAIN IS AT WAR. By Harold Nicolson. 
Penguin Special. 6d. 
WHEN FREEDOM SHRIEKED. By Rothay Reynolds. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
THE TWO GERMANYS. By Kurt von Stutterheim. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 
THE GERMAN ARMY. By Herbert Rosinski. Hogarth 
Press, 12s. 6d. 
MAY GOD DEFEND THE RIGHT! By Nathaniel 
Micklem. Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 




























































Literary 

The two latest Nonesuch books, though the Carroll has 
been rather capriciously compiled, both make excellent 
presents. Mr. Hone’s book will please anyone interested 
in George Moore or in Ireland; and Mr. Rylands’s 
Shakespearean anthology is extremely well arranged. Shaw 
Gives Himself Away is a sumptuously produced miscellany, 
in which three of the Prefaces are bound together with some 
less familiar articles, and a characteristic introduction by 
Mr. Shaw. The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman and an 
admirable selection from Swinburne, published in the 
World’s Clasic Series, are the two most distinguished books 
of verse. The Christmas Companion is an excellent mis- 
cellany, sufficiently described by its title. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 

*THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. None- 
such Press. tos. 6d. 

THE MARCH OF LITERATURE. By Ford Madox 
Ford. From Confucius to Modern Times. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 

*THE MOORES OF MOORE HALL. By Joseph Hone. 

12s. 6d 
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NEW WRITING. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE SCRAPBOOKS OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
Edited by J. M. M. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

*THE AGES OF MAN. Arranged by George Rylands, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

HALF BREED. The Story of Grey Owl. By Lovat 
Dickson. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

*“SHAW GIVES HIMSELF AWAY: AN AUTOBIO. 
GRAPHICAL MISCELLANY. Gregynog Piess. 633, 

THE AFFAIR AT TROY. By W. H. D. Rouse 
Murray. 6s. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

*SELECTED POEMS BY A. C. SWINBURNE. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 

*THE CHRISTMAS COMPANION. _— Edited by John 
Hadfield. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

MARIAN: THE LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By 

Simon Dewes. Rich and Cowan. 16s. 


Biography and History 

History and biography between them have produced far 
more than their proper share of the best books of the season, 
and to judge between them is unusually difficult. Two of 
the books listed—Brigadier-General Spears’s volume on the 
military situation in the spring of 1917, and Senor de 
Madariaga’s book on Columbus—contain important contri- 
butions to historical knowledge ; both are brilliantly written. 
Lord Herbert’s edition of recently discovered papers relating 
to the roth Earl of Pembroke and his son are of lesser 
importance, but of compelling human interest: Mr. 
Hobhouse’s history of Oxford is a brilliantly written and 
exceptionally witty book, packed with prejudices; Mr. 
Quennell’s Caroline of England is an elegantly conceived 
portrait of an age in which the treatment of the subsidiary 
themes is perhaps more felicitous than that of the central 
subject. 

“HENRY, ELIZABETH AND GEORGE. By Lord 
Herbert. Cape. 18s. 

OXFORD. By Christopher Hobhouse. Batsford. 
8s. 6d. 

*PRELUDE TO VICTORY. By Brigadier-General 
E. L. Spears. Cape. 18s. 

A REGENCY CHAPTER. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
Macmillan. 16s. 

THE GRAND WHIGGERY. By Marjorie  Viilicts. 
Murray. 16s. 

HAIG. By Duff Cooper. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Salvador de 
Madariaga. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s 

THE EMPEROR CHARLES V._ By Karl Brandi. Cape. 
21s. 

“CAROLINE CF ENGLAND. By Peter Quennell. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

THE COBBETT OF THE WEST: A STUDY OF 
THOMAS LATIMER. By R. S. Lambert. Nicholson 
and Watson. 10s. 6d. 

FINLAND’S WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By J. 0. 
Hannula. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Christmas Cards 


With the exception of those from Batsford’s and the 
British Museum, the Christmas cards this year are a rather 
undistinguished lot. The Museum has published some 
delightful cards, with reproductions of Persian, Indian, 
Japanese and Chinese paintings, and of water-colours by 
Cotman, Rowlandson, Turner, Girtin, and David Cox. 
Messrs. Batsford’s most attractive cards reproduce some 
charming prints of architectural and rural subjects. The 
themes hallowed by tradition are pursued with varying 
success on the cards produced by the Medici Society, 
Messrs. F. J. Ward, the Blue Peter Society, and Messrs. 
Hefter. 
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7s. 6d. 


FICTION 








Let Me Go Back WINIFRED PECK 


Wild Geese Overhead NEIL GUNN 
Sanda Mala MAURICE COLLIS 
Pay Thy Pleasure E. INGLIS-JONES 
Mr. Cinderella REX STOUT 
Suicide Excepted CYRIL HARE 
The Olympic Discus PARANDOWShkI 
\ Traveller in Time ALISON UTTLEY 


The Red Centaur MARJORIE MACK 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





The Great Musicians 
‘Picture books, story books and music books all in 
one Times Lit. Sup. There are three volumes: 


Ea h 6]- 


HAYDN, MOZART, BACH 


(An Experiment with St. George J.W. DUNNE 
\ thrilling and absorbing children’s book by the 


author of that grown-up volume An Experiment with 
Illustrated 6/- 


ALISON UTTLEY 


Specially recommended by the Times Lit. Sup. By 
Illustrated. 7/6 


\ Traveller in Time 


e author of ‘The Country Child 


HOWARD SPRING 


Among the best books for boys and girls round 


lfumbledown Dick 


12-14 (the most difficult age to please) .’—Spectator. 
Illustrated. 6]- 
The Bird Talisman HENRY WEDGEWOOD 
| loved it and am going to read it again.’—Field 
Illustrated in colour. 6f- 
Old Possum’s Book 
of Practical Cats T. S. ELIOT 


His lone awaited verses for children. 3/6 


lales of Four Pigs and Brock 


the Badger ALISON UTTLEY 


Illustrated by ALEC BUCKELS, who so successfully 
ollaborated with Mrs. Uttley in 7 4dventures of 

Ordinary Rabbit 5f- 
rhe Youngest Camel KAY BOYLE 


t for children of an age to 


\ fairy tale of the desert 
oy The iVind in the I¥illo lilustrated 6/- 


ALICE COATS 
lilustrated 6]- 


Che Travels of Maurice 
Author of The Story of Horace 
LEWITT & HIM 


»k everyone ’s talking about 


Locomotive 


The beautiful Polish bor 


Illustrated in colour. 7/6 
Big Business Billy KORCZAK 
Che first modern children’s book to present the hero 


Illustrated 6]- 


is a budding man of business 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ye 1° ; . 
Since Fifty WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
. 
The ideal Christmas book—has all the charm of his famous Men and 
Memories, plus the added fascination of the contemporary scene. 
Profusely tllustrated. 21/- 


Animal Stories WALTER DE LA MARE 


The finest animal stories edited and partially re-written by Mr. 
de la Mare. Illustrated. 8/6 


The Children of Shallowford 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


‘Not a dull line.’ Sphere. Illustrated. 8/6 


The Idea of a Christian Society 
T. S. ELIOT 


Mr. Eliot at his best—a must book for everyone. 5/- 


‘ . . 
A Surgeon’s Destiny GEORGE SAVA 
The sequel to The Healing Knife is ‘as exciting, as fluent and as 


Tire and Tide. 8/6 


fierily clear as its predecessor.’- 


Apparitions and Haunted Houses 
SIR ERNEST BENNETT 

‘Ghost stories of real life, vouched for by intelligent *people and 

documented up to the hilt.’—Lustener. 12/6 


Always a Little Further 
, ALISTAIR BORTHWICK 


An unusual book about the open air. ‘One thing is certain: if you 
pick it up you will certainly not put it down.’—Field. 7/6 


. ) aD 
Hotel in Flight NANCY JOHNSTONE 
By the author of //otel in Spain. ‘As amazing as it is amusing.’— 
Daily / press. 8/6 


The Defence of Britain LippeLt uart 


The vital book of the moment which everyone should read. 12/6 


a y ° . 
The Complete Lewis Carroll 

Everything he wrote in a beautiful volume of 1300 pages, with 
Tenniel’s illustrations. Nonesuch Press. 12/6 


Morley Adams Puzzle Book 


The standard work in its field: hours of amusement. 6/- 


New Verse 
Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON. ‘Here are the poets who brought 
Daily Mail. 6/- 


poetry down to earth and back to life.’ 





24 Russell Square 


FABER & FABER 


London, W.C.1 
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Books of the Day 


War in the Snow 

Finland's War of Independence. By Lieut.-Col. J. O. Hannula. 

With an introduction by General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, 

G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. (Feber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Most people in this country are so unfamiliar with the history 
and life of Finland that any examination of the circum- 
stances of the War of Independence in 1918 calls for some 
resumé of what had gone before. Briefly, after five centuries 
or more under Sweden, Finland passed to Russia during the 
Napoleonic wars, retaining constitution, laws and privileges, 
which gave her, in fact, an autonomous position in the Russian 
Empire. Through the first half of the nineteenth century all 
went well; but the growing power of pan-Slavism, threaten- 
ing during the next fifty years, came to a head at the turn of 
the century, when a policy of Russification was intensified. 
The Finnish movement for independence was the direct 
result of this, and when war broke out ‘n 1914 some 2,000 
young Finns made their way to Germany with the object of 
fighting Russia. 

When the Russian revolution came in 1917 Finland’s auto- 
nomy was restored by Russia; but the Russian troops there 
were not removed, as it was assumed by the Bolsheviks that 
Finland would automatically be re-absorbed as a soviet. At 
the same time, “ red guards ” began to form companies among 
Finnish sympathisers with Communism. At this stage General 
(now Field-Marshal) Baron Mannerheim, who had held a 
high command in the Russian army—one of the big figures in 
modern Europe—became commander-in-chief of the army 
of Finland and undertook the campaign against the Russians 
and Communist Finns. 

Colonel Hannula describes this war from a military point 
of view. The difficulties of writing a book of this sort are 
numerous, It must be concise, accurate and inclusive, so that 
almost inevitably the narrative is in danger of becoming 
scrappy while the author jumps from one field of operations 
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to another, from war to politics, and from persons to 
abstractions. On the whole, Colonel Hannula is successfyl 
but it would not be fair to deny that powers of concentration 
are demanded of the reader. For those who are Prepared to 
take some trouble in following the complicated issues ang 
memorising the Finnish p‘ace-names, there is a reward in the 
interesting—and in some ways romantic—material. 

Mannerheim attacked with his peasant troops from Ostro. 
bothnia. The 27th Jagers, the regiment formed by the Finns 
who had gone to Germany, returned to help him, and, by a 
daring seizure of the initiative, the Russians were expelled, 
although they were well-equipped regular so'diers holding 
key-positions. Mannerheim now came to with the 
Finnish red army. Colonel Hannula wisely does not mini. 
mise the bravery and enterprise of this organisation, or seek 
to conceal that it represented a considerable minority of the 
country’s population. 

Meanwhile Germany, having broken off negotiations with 
the Bolshevik Government, was prepared to send an army to 
Finland with the object of threatening Petrograd: and 
stalling a British attack from Murmansk and Archangel, 
Mannerheim was opposed to this German intervention, wish- 
ing to avoid the issues of the World War and thinking that 
Finland should settle her own problems. However, the 
Finnish Government appealed to Germany against his ex- 
pressed wish, and Von der Goltz landed an_ expeditionary 
force which put a final end to the civil war; but not before 
Mannerheim had gained control of three-quarters of the 
country. All this, in view of contemporary everts, is worth 
reading about in detail. In relation to Finland the Soviet has 
not only its imperialist dreams to consider; it has a military 
humiliation to avenge. But individual Swedes helped Finland 
in her War of Independence. Can Sweden and Norway risk 
Russia on their frontiers? General Sir Walter Kirke con- 
tributes an informative preface and there are some excellent 
ANTHONY POWELL. 


grips 
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lore- 


illustrations. 


Sir Arthur Eddington 
Philosophises 


By Sir Arthur Edding- 
6d.) 


The Philosophy of Physical Science. 

ton. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 
Str ARTHUR EDDINGTON’S new book—a reprint of the Tarner 
lectures delivered at Cambridge last spring—is concerned with 
the nature of our knowledge of the world which physics 
Of what, Sir Arthur asks, is this knowledge? What 
is the degree of its subjectivity, and what is its relation 
to other forms of knowledge? The subject is one of 
peculiar difficulty. The view which is most generally accepted 
among physicists is, according to Sir Arthur, that physical 
science is “concerned with the rational correlation of experi- 
ence rather than with the discovery of fragments of absolute 
truth.” Sir Arthur agrees, and maintains that the knowledge 
obtained by physics is a “ structural knowledge of the sensa- 
in consciousness.” So far, so good ; but whatever they 
in theory, all physicists in practice refuse to treat 
the correlations of their 


account of the 


studies. 


te 
quite 





tions 
believe 

physics as if it were an account of 
experience, and do treat it as if it 
Sir Arthur pertinently suggests that, if they 
experience 


were an 
objective world 
really believed that physics dealt with personal 
they ought to employ terms fitted to describe experience and 
not such as are suitable to a description of the movements of 
matter. ought 
be regarded as a 
methods of psychology. 

Very possibly! But, if this is true of physics, is it not also 
true of the other sciences ; for example, of astronomy? Sup- 
pose, to take an instance given by Sir Arthur, that we were 
to discover unmistakable life on another planet ; 
would not such a discovery be properly described as the dis- 
covery of a “fragment of absolute truth about the universe ”? 
But why, then, one wonders, should 
be so totally different 
After all, the 
different 
a_ telescope, 

and there 


Physics, in other words, if taken sericusly, 
branch of psychology and pursued by the 


signs of 


Presumably it would. 
the subject matter and aim of astronomy 
from the subject matter and aim of physics? 
methods of the two sciences are not so very 
obtains astronomical data by looking through 
physical data by looking through a oscope 
must, one supposes, be points at which they overlap. 

At this further suggests itself. What 
are we to give of the werld of everyday life? 
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A. DE SAINT EXUPERY’S autobiography. ‘** A masterpiece 
of the literature of the air.” Robert Lynd in the News 
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Germany’s Revolution of 
Destruction 


by HERMANN RAUSCHNING. * Immediately recognised as 
the most important book yet written upon the Nasi system...” 
Harold Nicolson in the Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net 
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LIN YUTANG’S statement, for the harassed Western World, 
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in colour by Chiang Yee. 15s. net 
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The structure of physical science has been built up as the 
result of the ever closer and more intensive examination of 
the matter of which common objects are composed. Now if 
Sir Arthur qua physicist finds that chairs and tables are 
really composed of atoms and electrons, and if qua philo- 
sopher he decides that statements about atoms and electrons 
are really statements about correlations of our experience, 
ought he not qua consistent thinker to conclude that state- 
ments about chairs and tables are also statements about corre- 
lations of our experience? At times he seems inclined to 
accept such a conclusion—for example, when he denounces 
the common-sense assumption that “ sensation makes us aware 
of something in the external world—something different from 
the sensation itself because it is non-mental.” At other times, 
however, he seems to incline to the view that the physical 
universe is not wholly subjective ; its laws are subjective, but 
its substance, he maintains, is objective. When he appears to 
adopt this view—and it is, I think, his dominant one—the 
philosopher with whom Eddington has most affinity is not 
Berkeley but Kant. Thus his general attitude which he de- 
nominates “selective subjectivism” is introduced by an in- 
genious simile which likens the procedure of the physicist to 
that of a man who, casting his net into the waters, observes 
that none of the sea creatures that he brings up is less than 
two inches long. If he were then to conclude that “no sea 
creature is less than two inches long,” he would be making 
the obvious mistake of confusing statements about the nature 
of fishes with statements about the nature of nets, or, rather 
about the nature of the particular net which he happened to 
be using. In other words, he would be making the mistake 
of thinking that a statement about the necessary conditions of 
his experience was a statement about the nature of things in 
general. Sir Arthur concludes that the world of physics is 
only a selection from the objective world, a selection deter- 
mined “by the sensory and intellectual equipment which is 
our means of acquiring observational knowledge.” 
Two questions suggest themselves. First, one wonders 
again why, if this is true of the world of physics, it is not also 


WHO'S 
WHO 
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Who's Who 1910 


biographies of some 10,000 men and women 


contains up-to-date 
of importance today: achievement, and not 
birth or wealth alone, remains the principal 
criterion for inclusion. Many thousands of 
alterations have been made by the biographees 
themselves during the past year, and about 
1.000 new names have been added. in old 


edition is out-of-date on every page—to rely 


on it is dangerous. 


Now ready at all booksellers, 63s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 
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true of the world of common sense ; and if the answer js that 
it is true of the common-sense world, what is the Principle 
whereby the two worlds are distinguished from each other? 
Are not both of them the products of selections made by the 
same “sensory and intellectual equipment”? If so, why are 
there two selections? Secondly, if the world of physics js 
subjectively selected from the objective world, how are we 
to know that it is, unless we also know that there is in fact 
an objective world for the world of physics to be selected 
from? But how can we know that there is such an objective 
world if (a) all our knowledge is of a world subiectively 
selected, and (b) if physical knowledge is knowledge of the 
correlation of our own experience? 

These questions are the expression not so much of a critical 
spirit in the reviewer, as of his recognition of the extreme 
difficulty of the subject matter with which Eddington’s book 
is concerned. It is perhaps inevitable that a_ philosopher 
should wonder whether any useful purpose is served when 
eminent physicists write philosophy. Sir Arthur justifies his 
incursion by claiming (1) that the philosophy of science is, 
unlike philosophy as a whole, capable of progress, and that 
his present system is an advance on every other; and (2) that 
the philosophy of science can “ offer an effective contribution 
to the philosophical outlook as a whole.” I should, however, 
take leave to doubt whether the present book affords con- 
vincing evidence in justification of either of these claims. 

C. E. M. Joap. 


Soviet Enigma 


I Was Stalin’s Agent. By W. G. Krivitsky. (Hamish Hamilton, 


10s. 6d.) ; 
In April and May of this year a series of articles in the well- 
known American magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, pur- 
porting to be by a certain General Krivitsky, formerly Chief 
of the Soviet Military Intelligence Bureau for Western 
Europe, with headquarters at the Hague, attracted considerable 


attention on both sides of the Atlantic. They were of the 
familiar “sensational disclosure” type, the writer having, 
according to his own story, been the one person of 


prominence to escape death in the great purge of 1937, when 
the chief victims were Marshal Tukhachevsky and his fellow- 
The authenticity of the articles was immediately 
challenged by the Communist journal, The New Masses, 
which alleged that “General Krivitsky” was, in fact, an 
Austrian named Schmelka Ginsberg, living in Paris, that he 
had never possessed the acquaintance he boasted with the 
Bolshevik leaders, and in particular with the Ogpu chiefs, and 
that his articles had been “ ghost-written” by a well-known 
anti-Bolshevik journalist, Isaac Don Levine. To this the Sunday 
Evening Post made a not very convincing reply, admitting that 
“General Krivitsky” was a nom-de-guerre, and that Isaac 
Don Levine had collaborated in the preparation of the articles 
—not in itself surprising or discreditable, since General 
Krivitsky was no writer of English. The articles now appear, 
with some revision, in book form. 

The importance to be attributed to the volume obviously 
depends on the view taken of its authenticity. Its author’s 
real name is apparently not Krivitsky ; and his title to the 
rank of general is a little misty. But these are secondary 
considerations. ‘The question is whether he did, in fact, hold 
a high position in the Ogpu, and have access to its major 
secrets. Internal evidence suggests that that was so—even 
though a good deal of the book could have been written by an 
able journalist making astute use of public information as the 
skeleton of his fabric—and there is external testimony which 
points to the same conclusion. On the whole, then, J Was 
Stalin’s Agent must be taken seriously, and parts of it gain 
dramatic confirmation from events that still in the 
future when the articles in their original form were written. 
So regarded, the book, when all allowances are made, is a 
sensational piece of history, and the light it throws on the 
internal and external politics of Soviet Russia in the last half- 
years, dazzles while it illuminates. 


generals. 


were 


dozen 

The politics of Soviet Russia, if General Krivitsky is to 
be believed, are from first to last the politics of Joseph Stalin 
—that and nothing more. It was Stalin—not Hitler or von 
Ribbentrop—who resolved at any cost to achieve a Russo- 
German understanding. What inspired him, perhaps surpris- 
ingly, perhaps not, was the blood-bath of June, 1934, in 
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Germany. Here were methods which Stalin understood, 
and for the man who could carry that coup through he con- 
ceived a limitless admiration. But his advances met with 
repeated rebuffs. General Krivitsky claims to have seen in 


193§ a secret report from one of the leading secret agents 
of the Ogpu in Berlin, which read: “ All the Soviet attempts 
to appease and Hitler are doomed The main 
obstacle to an understanding with Moscow is Hitler himself.” 


conciiiate 


That, no doubt, was true enough then, but Stalin never 
swerved from his course, and his goal was obtained less than 


agent Kandclaki, 


Germany, but 


years later, in March, 1937, when his 
who was nominally Soviet trade 
actually Stalin’s confidential agent, brought back a draft agre¢ 
ment, not 
Hitler and Joseph Stalin So 
known of the 


two 


envoy to 


between the two governments, but between Adolf 
General Krivitsky Nothing 


th >} ‘ 
been agreement, though it 


ever seems to have I I 
is significant that the Finnish Prime Minister, broadcasting 
last month (November 24th), said that the possibility of a 








German-Soviet Pact had been known as long ago as 1937 

The date is to be noted, for the conclusion of the alleged 
agreement was followed immediately by the most sensational 
event in recent Russian story, the arrest, secret trial, and 
execution of the eight generals, among them Marshal Tukha 
chevsky. That dramatic murder-stroke has never been fully 
explained, and General Krivitsky’s explanation can be taken o1 
left According to him, the hostility between Stalin and 
Tukhachevsky dates back to the days, in 1920, when Stalin, as 
Political Commissar with the army which Tukhachevsky was 
commanding in the war against Poland, compelled the latter to 
adopt a strategy disastrous from the military point of view 
Other grounds of difference between the Dictator and ¢ 

ny leaders developed in later vears, but the army could 
clearly not be robbed of its chiefs while external danger 
threatened The agreement with Hitler removed < 
Stalin struck tory of how e “Nazi Spy ‘ $ 
against the da en were constructed, through ues 
which involved contact between Ogp spies d 
Ge tapo spies I W! te Rx sian ¢ cles 1 Pa Ss is 
rresistible { natic whether re ded as ct or fiction 
And here again the narrative will carry considerable conviction 
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to most readers—if they accept as major premiss the appalling 
and all but incredible picture of life in Russia which Gener 
Krivitsky paints. A single paragraph sums it up: 

Yezhov’s machine of terror interpreted Stalin’s call of Vigilance 
thus: “Accuse one another, denounce one another, if you wish to 


remain among the living.” The espionage mania made 
denounce their friends, and even their nearest relatives. Crazed 
with fear, people became obsessed with the hunt, and to save them 


selves offered victims, and more and more victims, to the Ogpu, 
Within the first five months of 1037, 350,000 political atresty 
were made by the Ogpu, according to official figures disclosed tg 


me by the chief of the special section in charge of the purge 
Chat was the Russia of two years ago, as General Krivitsky 

depicts it. Is it a picture that commends credence? And jf 

it does is the Russia of today materially different? Neither 


question can be answered with assurance, for many of 
Krivitsky’s assertions are based avowedly on secret information 
which it But external checks 
are possible, and after weighing all the evidence that seems 
capable of being assessed, I find more that is probable thay 
improbable in the story, and inherently incredible 
With whatever degree of scepticism it may be approached the 
book remains an astonishing document. WILSON Harris, 


is impossible to test some 


nothing 


Henson Agonistes 


The Church of England. By Herbert Hensley Hensoa, 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

IN 1909 a book was published with the intriguing’ titk, 

Modern Substitutes for Christianity Being topical, it rag 

into at least two editions. And yet, after the lapse thirty 

years, even Macaulay’s schoolboy need not be ashamed to 

confess his inability to answer such a question as, “ Savy what 


you know of any three of the following: Stanton Coit, ] 


Allanson Picton, Richard Congreve, Frederic Harrison, Charles 
Vovsev.” For if, as is sometim irgued, the Englishman of 
today is not looking for Christianity, still less is he ooking 
for substitutes for Christianity Che disintegration of the 
religious-social culture of the Victorian Age has, in fact, pr- 
ceeded one stage further And vet it is still as true as it was 
when Disraeli said it, that “There are few great things left 


in England, and the Church is one.” 
that a book 


among the first of a 
there 


For this reason, if for no other, it is appropriate 


about the Church of England should be 
new series on English institutions ; nor is 
Henson, who, in 


herte 
oeer 


anyone 
to write it than Dr addition to an 


intensive knowledge of Church history (his Enezlish 


qualified 
unusually 
Religion in the Seventeenth Century remains a standard work), 
and a wealth of pastoral experience (nowhere better illustrated 
than in his Church and Parson in England), enjoys a mastery 
of controversial English and a flair for pungent phrases that 
any secular journalist might envy 

Regarded from this aspect, Dr. Henson’s Speculum Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae is almost all that could be asked. It is clear, 
comprehensive, erudite, vivid, and provocative. It will sipply 
the Anglican laity, in particular, with a great deal of inf@rma- 
tion that they ought to have known before. It is replistic 
and fair-minded. It does, however, give the impressign of 
having been written against a background of encircling gloom. 
The lamps are going out all over Christendom. “ The modem 
world seems to be ever more completely self-absorbed and 
self-satisfied. It has no use for religion in any form” (p. 68). 
“The strong but waning tradition of Christian feeling still 
obscures the general abandonment of Christian principle, but 
nothing can finally avert the effect of de-Christianised national 
habit ” (p. 49). It is expedient, therefore, so far as the Church 
of England is concerned, that the nineteenth-century policy 
of reform should be followed by a twentieth-century policy 
of retrenchment. In order to recover her self-respect, the 
Church should surrender her official connexion with the 
State ; in order to carry religion effectively into the national 
life, the bishops should give up their palaces and their seats 
in the House of Lords ; and the exhausting struggle to main- 
tain Church schools should be abandoned. On all these issues 
the writer gives a very fair, if not impartial, statement of the 
arguments for and against ; but it is of interest to compare the 
concluding paragraph of the chapter on “Church and State” 
with a corresponding passage from the same author’s open 
letter to Lord Halifax (Cui Bono?), published some forty years 
ago: 

Disestablishment would inflict on the Church of England the 
strain and sacrifice of the difficult transition from Erastian subor- 
dinatjog to spiritual independence, but it would restore the Church's 
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HOW GREEN 
WAS MY VALLEY 


by RICHARD LLEWELLYN 


Spectator 


“ A first-rate novel in the 
romantic tradition. : 
This is so much the sort of 
book I like, and the sort of 
writing I best understand, 
that I am afraid of over- 
praising it. Here is a real 
talent with a new voice 
and a new vision” 

—L. A. G. Strong 





Sunday Times 


“A wholly exceptional 
piece of work ”’ 
—Ralph Straus 


Observer 


“Thanks to Mr. Llewellyn, 
we can all share the vision 
and the enchantment; and 
I am confident that the 
book will arouse w ide 
enthusiasm ”’ 

— Frank Swinnerton 





Country Life 


“Only once or twice in a 
lifetime may a reviewer 
take the risk of prophesy- 
ing, * Here is a book that 
has come to stay.’ Hon 
Green Was My Valley isa 
delight and a wonder; it 
has enchantment and it 
has greatness. ... To read 
it is a joy, an adventure ” 








Evg. Standard 
“T cannot imagine any 
Englishman resisting the 
sheer beauty of Richard 
Llewellyn’s How Green 
Was My Valley. ... The 
book is racy with humour, 
rich in human interest, and 
haunted by the tender 
poetry of the Celt” 


The Times 


““A very remarkable first 
novel ” (editorial) 





Daily Mirror 
“The most  beautifully- 
written novel I have ever 
read. .. . I think the love 
scene in it will take ar 
immortal place in modern 


literature ” 
— Mary Dell 


S. Chronicle 


“ The loveliest book of the 
year. The strength of this 
book is in the quietness, 
the ancient peace of the 
valley and mountainside, 
and in the deep apprecia- 
tion of everything in life, 
from blackberry pie to the 
joy of singing ” 

— Monica Dickens 
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Times Lit. Supp. 
“ A first novel and a very 
remarkable one — vivid, 
eloquent, poetical, glowing 
with an inner flame of 
emotion... itis some time 
since a first novel has made 
so deep an impression. A 
rich and full story ” 


News Chronicle 
** Deserves as big a@ success 
as Gone With the Wind” 
— Tangye Lean 


Daily Herald 


“It may sell its hundreds 
of thousands. It is the 
sort of book everybody 
can read with full 
delight” 


Yorkshire Post 
“Ever and again a new 
master arises to give us a 


work of fiction which en- 
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rges for all of us tne 
whole bounds of experi- 
ence ... he sounds a note 


that has not often been 
heard in English prose 
since the days of Bunyan 

a most royal and 


magnificent novel” 
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self-respect, and once more secure from the nation an audience 


for its message (p. 56). 

The State asks from the Church a large sacrifice of denomina- 
tional liberty ; it offers in return a splendid vantage-ground from 
which to wage her spiritual warfare. 
between her own interest as a denomination and the interest of her 
redemptive work. (Cui Bono?). 

Dr. Henson would reply that the whole situation has so 
profoundly altered since the end of the last century, that his 
arguments against Disestablishment are no longer applicable. 
This may be so ; but none the less, it may be doubted whether, 
if the tide of custom has now set against the practice of the 
Christian religion, the apathetic multitude would be one whit 
more willing to listen to the ministers of a Disestablished 
than to those of an Established Church. 

On the whole, it may be said that Dr. Henson is more 
convincing as an observer than as a prophet ; he is better at 
describing what is happening than at predicting what ought 
to be done. He sees, for example, the practical dangers arising 
from the abandonment of the Laudian policy of external 
uniformity as the condition of intellectual freedom within the 
Church. also the gradual change in the social com- 
position and recruitment of the clergy ; and he sees that there 
is more good than evil to be apprehended from it. “ Few 
men can receive the saying that the clergy have no need to 
be gentlemen,” wrote Hurrell Froude more than a century 
We shall now have to receive it, whether we like it 
or not. All that really matters is that the clergy should retain 
what are generally described as “the instincts of a gentle- 
man”; those instincts which restrain a man from saying 
foolish things in public, or from doing dishonest things in 
private—temptations from which religious leaders are no more 
immune than anybody else. Indeed, probably the most hope- 
ful feature in the present situation is the fact that the future 

Anglican clergy lies rather with the secondary than with 
the public schools ; and the sooner the parishes—poor as well 
as rich—learn to adjust themselves to this the better. 

Dr. Henson has given us an exceptionally shrewd and 
stimulating book, and one that deserves to be widely read 
and carefully considered. It covers a remarkable amount of 
ground ; its most serious omission lies, perhaps, in the absence 
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of any adequate reference to the revival of the religious orders 
in the Church of England. One of its finest passages is a just 


and memorable panegyric on Archbishop Cranmer. On almost 
every page there is something to applaud, and something with 
which to quarrel ; and that is a great deal to say of any book. 
But there is more to be said of this: namely, that it wij] 
commend itself not only to those for whom the Church js 
primarily a problem to be debated, but also to those for whom 
the Church is primarily a mother to be loved; than which 
there could be no higher tribute. CHARLES SMYTH. 


Shakespeare as Interpreter 


The Ages of Man. 
Arranged by George Rylands. 


Shakespeare's Image of Man and Nature, 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

allusions to the 
(the seasonal 
binding, sugges- 


with its 
“ week-end ” 
and a 
effective 


THE blurb on the dust-wrapper, 
“ portmanteau,” the “ pocket,” the 
touch “ Christmas ” being understood) 


tive of the gift-casket, are doubtless advertisement 


from a commercial point of view. They hardly do justice, 
however, to the original design of Mr. George Rylands’ 
anthology, and it would be a pity, in my opinion, if these 
popular recommendations were to give the impression—a 


misleading impression—that this is merely another hack com- 
pilation of the “ beauties ” of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Rylands is, to revive an old expression, a 
writer and the general public may well be unaware of his high 
standing as a and interpreter of Shakespeare’s works, 
Anthologists are a numerous breed but there are many 
who possess his qualifications and very few, I should say, 
who are as qualified as he is to produce an anthology of 
Shakespeare on the principles he has adopted. These 
principles will certainly be disputed and there will be, as 
there always has been, a burst of indignant fire from the 
entrenched Shakespearians as a protest against the very idea 
of attempting to isolate the “ poetry ” from the “ drama,” the 
substance from the form. Let them have it how they will— 
the fact remains that Mr. Rylands’ method of selection can 
hardly fail to revive an interest in Shakespeare among those 
who have had little time or inclination to re-read his plays 
since they left school, while even those who are tolerably 
familiar with them will find that it and stimulates 
appreciation of that almost infinite variety of moods evoked 
by Shakespeare’s characters. 

The key to Mr. Rylands’ method is Jaques’ 
survey of the pageant of human life ”—the 
man. The familiar speech provides a useful, 
sarily arbitrary framework upon which to build up a general 
image of man and nature. Thus, Mr. Rylands has not 
cramped himself by trying to deal, in turn, with the puking 
infant, the whining schoolboy, the sighing lover, the bearded 
soldier, the corpulent justice and so on. By avoiding the hard 
and fast distinction, he is able to give, by quotation—whether 
of a whole sonnet, a single line, a fragment of dialogue or 
a set speech—an illusion of the flux of life with its imper- 
ceptible transitions from youth to age and its ever-changing 
texture of thought and passion. For convenience, he has 
grouped his selections in three parts—Youth, Manhood and 
Age—associating with each its appropriate subjects and 
interests. In the first, for example, Magic and Facry, Nature, 
Sport and Love ; in the second, War, Kingship and Passion ; 
in the third, Sickness, Sleep and Death. But these three 
divisions are in practice as arbitrary as Jaques’ 
the evolutionary process can be more precisely traced from 
page to page and it is here that Mr. Rylands’ apt running 
headlines are invaluable as points de repére. He has followed 
Bridges (in the latter’s Spirit of Man) in keeping his pages 
free from all other editorial matter and printing the source 
of each extract and any relevant note at the end of the 
The quotation-spotier, that odd and perky bird, will 
ciate this, though the principle, to my mind, has other 
positive when applied to an anthology. 
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A modern fairy tale of the most per- 

suasive kind. It is all too good to be 

true, and yet as you read on you are 

well content to believe every word of 
it. It is the jolliest romance. 

Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 

8/6 net 


A heavenly children’s 
book, if ever there was 
one. 


4 
+ 


6 - net 





Cheap War Edition 
A book for all time and not least for the 
present day. 
Compiled in 1915, this unique anthology 
will live as long as the works from which 
it drew its beauty and its strength. 

3/6 net 


Foreign Policy from 1919 to 


Sept., 1939 

He writes with knowledge and with 
clarity, and has succeeded in reducing 
this complex theme to a few main 
issues, putting his finger with great 
acumen on the crux of each. Spectator. 
A valuable and opportune book .. . 
a most acute analysis. 


Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph. 
6 - net 








An indictment of the Nazi persecution of 
Christianity in Germany and Austria. 


Based largely on the author’s own 
observations, it is vivid, temperate and 
up-to-date. 6/- net 
Sir Arnold stands head and shoulders 
above the ruck of ‘‘ National ’’ back- 
benchers . . . he really knows his con- 
stituency. He is a man of letters. 


New Statesman 
7 6 net 








If there is a better description of the 
voyage of a deep-sea trawler, | do not 
know it. H.M. Tomlinson in Observer 


Should live among the classics of the 
sea Manchester Guardian. 
10 6 net 








The most comprehensive and most 

entertaining book on the subject known 

to me.... 1 can confidently recom- 
mend the book 

C. E. M. Joad in The Spectator 

10 6 net 


A glorious collection. Daily Telegraph 
They are like Evelyn Waugh added to 
Damon Runyan and then some 

James Agate in the Daily Express. 


7 6 net 


ff you like boys, you will like this book 


Written from personal experience, with 
a discerning humour and a _ shrewd 
understanding of both pupil and staff, it 
will appeal to all who are still young at 
heart 

76 net 
For everybody from 9 to 99. 
Three new books in the March of 
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the modern Ideal 
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effect and from the characters to whom they properly 
He is satisfied, nevertheless, that the reader will be 
pensed for this with a deeper understanding of the 
“thing said” and a “double sense of recognition and sur- 
prise ” at the “ way in which it is said.” But the “ essential ” 
Shakespeare that emerges from this distillation of his thoughts 
and feelings will, I fear, introduce a misleading conception 
into the mind of the “common reader” for whom “the 
anthology is intended first and foremost.” 
I have no doubt that the 


belong. 
recom- 


loss 


cautionary observation, for 
reader will value this anthology irrespective of what he con- 
ceives Shakespeare to be or not to be. As for the uncommon 
reader, who knows his Shakespeare, I cannot recommend it 
too highly. JoHN HAYWARD. 


An Anéglo-Austrian Rejoinder 
Rout- 


By F. A. von Hayek 


Profits, Interest and Investment. 
ledge 6s. 


Ir that part of the public which, at whatever distance, follows 


economic controversy believes that in the realms of theory 
at all events Mr. Keynes is being allowed to have it ail his 
own way, Professor Hayek’s latest book undeceive 
them. It is a collection of essays selected 
face) “from the various attempts made in the 


last 


should 
to quote the pre- 
course of the 


ten years to improve and develop the outline of a theory 


of industrial fluctuations ”—that contained in Prices and 
Production and Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle. The 
arrangement is significant ; the first and longest essay, hitherto 


unpublisked, is followed in inverse chronological order by 


others which have appeared in variqus economic journals, and 


which both show the development of the author’s theory and 
buttress its argunients. 
Part of the Keynesian school’s quarrel with the classics 


and neo-classics in general, and Professor Hayek in particular, 
was the assumption of general equilibrium and full emp!‘oy- 
ment from their started. This criticism 
Professor Hayek now meets theory on Mr 
Keynes’ assumptions, 
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dubious links in. the argument of the latter’s General Theory, 
The monetary side of this theory he regards as Overstresseds 
the “real” aspects—those summed up in the cryptic phrase 
“ Marginal Efficiency of Capital”—he reveals as a violen 
simplification. One cannot, he says, lump all investment 
a single quantity in the construction of economie 


oves 
together as 
Identical quantities of net investment, in differeng 
will have quite different 
‘OT Quite 


equations. 
stages of the productive 
effects on the marginal efficiency of capital, and call 


process, 


different quantities of net saving to keep them gx when 
established. The purchase of seeds for the garden is up 
mistakably investment, but it calls for little further saving 
to sustain it; the return is yielded within a season. Invest. 
ment in spades, on the other hand, demands the saving which 


shall furnish the subsequent investment in seeds ; and invest. 
in whatever machines make spades calls for investment 
a succession of years. If this js 


meni 
of both the other kinds over 
not forthcoming, then—though total current investment may 
balance the current propensity with mathematical 
exactness—a grave disequilibrium ex nt has 
been made too “ high up” in the productive process. Keeping 
the rate of interest low, once this disequilibrating process hag 
set in, will only accentuate it; it will lead to further invest. 
ment once again of the wrong Investments in the 
“high” stages will not vield consumers’ goods for a long 
time ; the propensity to consume, masked by the low interest 
rate, is not consistent with the further saving needed tw 
sustain them ; prices rise, real wages fall, and the balance of 


to save 


ts; for investme 


sort 


profitability as between investment in the “ high” and “low” 
stages shifts accordingly, leaving the original top-heavy capital 
structure high and dry. Moreover, once a serious misdirection 
of investment has taken place, rate of interest 
whatever which will, in itself, restore equilibrium ; there must 
be an actual shifting of resources, a permanent abandonment 
of the unprofitable higher reaches, or a permanent volume of 
The bearing of this analysis on the monetary 


there is no 


unemployment. 
policy advocated by Mr. Keynes is obvious. 

Of course, the above summary does hardly more than a 
parody of justice to Professor Hayek’s important, stimulating 
unsummarisable argument. Its compression is 
paragrap where a sentence will 


and almost 
terrific. He never uses a 
do, nor a full stop where a semi-colon will do, and his faith 
in his readers’ ability to carry his qualifying clauses in their 
heads is touching, complimentary, and (in one case at all 
events) imperfectly justified. To wrestle with the title essay 
is at once a privilege and a mortification. One quails at the 
thought of what Mr. Keynes, thus unbelievably accused of 
oversimplification, will achieve in answer. 
Honor CROoME 


Biography for More 


Advanced Students 
By Janet Mackay. (Bell. 


THE public demand for biography continues and seems likely 
to increase, while the standard of historical criticism among 
readers has altered for the better. It is no longer possible for 
biographers to make do with a romantic subject, a litie 
spurious period décor, some sentimental padding and chapters 
charmingly entitled “ Sunset Glory” or “ Dawn at Fontaine- 
bleau.” Readers by this time have heard of original authorities 
and expect even their lighter history to be based on them; a 
three-page bibliography and scattered with 4a 
judiciously sparing hand through the text are felt to be re- 
assuring, and an index is indispensable. They demand, too, 
a certain modernity of outlook, a certain “smartness” even; 
the author must show a working knowledge of recent psycho 
logical theories and modern politics. Miss Mackay’s biography 
of Henrietta Maria fills the bill perfectly. It is competently 
written, attractively produced and based on efficient if not 
exhaustive research. Her chapters have titles which are a nice 
blend of the intriguing and the erudite—‘ The Queen of 
Britain and the Queen of Love,” “Her She-Majesty, 
Generalissima.” She pins down her facts and her opinions 
with well-selected quotations from her sources; she recon- 
structs her heroine’s earliest impressions from the very scanty 
available; she refers boldly to the “homosexual 
of James I, and playfully describes the Puritan 


Little Madam. 15s.) 


footnotes 
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material 
amours ” 


opposition as the front populaire. 
Of its kind, indeed, the book is good. 


But one regrets that 
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NEW DAY 


By Jennie Lee 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 





* You have helped me to understand your 
miners. It is a vivid story well told and 
when strong feeling touches your imagina- 
tion you write even better than you 
speak.”’ 


REYNOLDS NEWS 





“ There is noble emotion in this book, quiet 
reflection and honest thinking.’ 


8 6 net. 


WALL STREET 
ENDER OATH 


tiv Ferdinand Pecora 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 





“No one who wants to understand the 
mysteries, complexities and corruptions of 
modern finance should miss an opportunity 
of reading Mr. Pecora’s work."’ 


SPECTATOR 


“The story is magnificently told.”’ 


86 net. 


DOWN RIVER 
By John Lehmann 


Can Germany break the Allied 
blockade through its control of 
the Danube? 


Down River is the essentia! book to make 
you understand this vital aspect of the war. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





“Mr. Lehmann is an authority on the 
subject which has been little explored in 
England. His book has real fascination."’ 


30 collotype illustrations. 12/6 net. 
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ORCHARD’S BAY 


ALFRED NOYES 8s. 6d. net 


His pages are full of delighted and delightful 
pictures . . . . But what places his work 
definitely in the succession of noble essays on 
gardens is the quality of the reflective writing.” 

—Sunday Times. 


LET DONS DELIGHT 


RONALD KNOX 7s. 6d. net 


We just mention this book—which critics 
agreed to describe as the wittiest ever written 
about Oxford—on the frail chance that you 
have not read it already. 


PREFACE TO 
METAPHYSICS 


JACQUES MARITAIN 6s. net 


Necessary for the understanding of all else 
that Maritain has written. 


THE GOD OF REASON 


J. K. HEYDON 5s. net 


The proofs for the existence of God having 
survived nineteenth century science are here 
examined to see if they can survive that of 
the twentieth century. 


ART — FROM THE 
MAYANS TO DISNEY 


JEAN CHARLOT 7s. 6d. net 


Essays by one of the group of Mexican 
muralists looking at art ancient and modern 
with much originality and a certain wit. 
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BERNARD WALL 7s. 6d. net 


Before the war, every man was entitled to his 


own guess: things having happened as they 


have, those who guessed right deserve special 
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attention, 
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it should be of its kind. For what, beyond the immediate 
present, is the fate of this kind of history? It will be avidly 
read by the temporarily interested, who will then exchange it 
for a lite of Marie Antoinette or Mary Queen of Scots, and 
remember as little about it in a twelvemonth as though it had 
never existed at all. Some years later, assuming a still un- 
abated demand for historical biography, another writer will 
turn to Henrietta Maria; the book will be dug from the 
shelves of a public library—looking oddly out of place and 
sad, for such books are planned with a view to reposing on 
drawing-room tables or being set up between book-ends, and 
not with any thought of the grim shelves of the British 
Museum—and after a casual perusal will be added to the 
bibliography of its successor. 

Now all this is very sad, both for Henrietta Maria, for 
historiography and for Miss Mackay. Particularly for Miss 
Mackay, for Little Madam, in spite of the limitations which 
the genre imposes on the writer, is full of promising material. 
In the opening preface the author explains her theory, which 
is a simple but a valuable one. Great events are often the 
results of trifling causes ; in effect Henrietta Maria was not 
merely a decorative incident at the Court of Charles I but a 
very real power, so that her psychology and character may well 
be one of the most important keys to the problem of his 
unhappy reign. Having made her point, Miss Mackay goes 
on to raise our hopes by her intelligent and original use of the 
memoirs of the Comte de Tilli¢res. So long as Henrietta Maria 
alone is the object of her study, she is accurate and illumin- 
ating, and her account of the little Queen’s coming to England 
and of the probable effect of her reception on her character 
and outlook, is a really valuable piece of work. But beyond 
this point the decline into the commonplace is steep. As the 
author proceeds further into the political events of the reign, 
it becomes clear that she has neither time nor space to consider 
them fully. For when Henrietta Maria becomes Queen of 
England, her life is a part of the history of that country, and 
then it is that the historian’s and not the biographer’s art 
is needed. Miss Mackay can follow the thread of the little 
Queen’s activities like a thin streak of light through the period ; 





2,000 copies a week 


is an unbelievably large sale for a first novel 
by a young poet. But the reviews have been 
so enthusiastic that we prophesy that the 
author's name 


Rayner Heppensiall 


and the name of his amazing book 


The Blaze of Noon 


will very soon be on the lips of tens of 
thousands of readers. 


We have no space to quote what Elizabeth 
Bowen has written of the book, nor J. C. 
Powys, nor Herbert Read. Nor can we 
quote the reviews in the New Statesman, 
Daily Herald, Yorkshire Post, Evening Standard, 
and other papers. 


But we ask you not to miss the extraordinary 
experience that a reading of this book pro- 
vides—it is the love story of a blind masseur 
—and quote in conclusion the words of the 
Manchester Guardian: * A strikingly original 
novel which has raised innumerable questions 
about human nature, and may wel! be the 
beginning of something new in fiction.” 


Secher & Warburg 4th ptg. 7s lid net 
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but that streak of light never illuminates the surroundings a5 
it should. The inter-relation of trivial causes and great events 
makes history, but in her absorption with the former Miss 


Mackay tends to lose sight of the latter. She can see Henrietta 
Maria, but the seventeenth century eludes her. 


It is not merely a matter of small errors, although there are 
too many of these: Strafford remains Sir Thomas Wentworth 
long after he had been raised to the peerage, Sir John Hotham 
is very strangely styled a “republican,” Prince Rupert js 
credited with winning a battle at which he was not present. 
But these are peccadilloes ; the real fault of Miss Mackay’s 
book is that inherent in so much modern biography. She does 
not realise that biography must be an integral part of history; 
suspended in a vacuum it is valueless and even misleading. 
It is clear, for instance, from the author’s claim that Henrietta 
Maria was the greatest of the children of Henry IV, that she 
can know very littl about Louis XIII. Again, she js 
immenseiy interested in the Queen’s Catholic policy, but she 
does not relate it to contemporary happenings in Europe. 
In order to do so, admittedly, she would have to devote much 
time and research to things very remote from the personal 
life of Henrietta Maria. But is it, after all, worth saying any- 
thing about a subject unless one says everything? A _ book 
may be long and serious without being unreadable ; the time 
has surely come when the writers of historical biography 
should do fuller justice both to their own abilities and to the 
literary discrimination of their public. 

C. V. WEDGwoop. 


Life in Kent 


Country Notes. By V. Sackville-West. (Michael Joseph. tos. 6d.) 


Tuts book, lavishly decorated by photographs whose charm 
and value have been almost obliterated in reproduction, is 
typical of a certain contemporary fashion in books on the 
countryside. Though its chief subjects are gardening and life in 
the country, it is neither educational nor very informative 
on either. It rather resembles a mirror held up against 
the seasonal beauties and changes of that very beautiful 
Kentish countryside in which Miss Sackville-West lives. Its 
main quality is charm, sometimes grave, occasionally witty, 
more or less abstract; the charm exercised by a talent of 
great sensibility in interpreting the beauty of beautiful things. 
There is no ugliness or rancour, littke mention of poverty or 
injustice in this book; the most important and pressing 
problems of country ife, the drift from the land, the fertility 
of soil, the complex mass of agricultural economics, are not 
touched. In their place are to be found reminiscences of 
aristocratic head-gardeners, accounts of the authcr making a 
lake and stocking it with trout, descriptions of the seasonal 
activities of the land as seen, mostly, from the other side of 
the fence. Miss Sackville-West, who speaks on one page of 
“her incurably Tory soul,” seems altogether content with the 
Elysian situation which she has made for herself in an escape 
from an unhappy world, and confesses that she finds “a 
singular solace in the renewal and reality of even the most 
monotonous of natural processes.” She seems quite proud of 
this simplified, unambitious, “incurably Tory” attitude, and 
she must not mind if one reader, at least, finds in it sometimes 
a little disarming, irritant complacency. In the same way, by 
the careful avoidance of the controversial, the unpleasant 
except blood-sports) and the problematic, she has greatly 
limited her scope. “The older I grow the milder and more 
contemplative become my inclinations.” This contemplation, 
the limitations imposed by it, and the recurrent charm with 
which it is expressed are the key-notes of the book. 

As to the writing, there are some occasional lapses surpris- 
ing in a poet of Miss Sackville-West’s reputation. She pro- 
duces one or two astonishing truisms about spring’s arrival 
“Nests are made, eggs are laid, flowers open”); commits 
some girlish exuberances, one of which (“At this season of 
the year, when so much in nature happens so quickly, I find 
it difficult to keep my head”), embarrasses her so much that 
she takes a page to explain it away; she uses the word 
“absurdly ” with pointless and maddening frequency ; and in 
one or two essays, perhaps hastily written in the first place 
for weekly publication, the prose is loose, shabby and un- 
worthy of a talent so otherwise fastidious. She is at her 
best in the unannotated description, where she is content to 
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4 BOOK CHILDREN WILL LOVE | 





LOCOMOTIVE 


Drawings by Lewitt & Him Rhymes by Julian Tuwim 


“Locomotive is the best picture book of the year.”—The Spectator. 
“There is one book, among a pile of some fifty-odd, about which 
we are positively anxious for support... .It is called ‘Locomotive’ | 


Tuwim, a distinguished 
irtists called Lewitt and 
imaginative and 


and is written in amusing verse by Julian 
Polish poet.... the illustrations by two ; 
Him are simple, vigorous and remarkably 


suggestive.” -The Times Literary Supplement 
Drawings in 8 colour offset Oblong Crown 4to 7s 6d 
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FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH BY POLAND’S 
MOST POPULAR CHILDREN’S WRITER 


BIG BUSINESS BILLY 


Translated by Cyrus Brooks 


THE 


By Janusz Korezak 


Polish author pleased me very much.... Two 
qualities in the book are very pleasing—first, that he never talks 
aside to the grown-up reader; secondly, that he does genuinely 
explain, and for good reason and without any dragging in, many 
things about which observant children puzzle. A long 
satisfying book full of excellent detail.’—Manchester Guardian 


Illustrated by Edward Manteuffel 


“This book by the 


Large Crown 6s 


THE OLYMPIC DISCUS 


By Jan Parandowski 
“Mr. Parandowski’s book is a work of scholarship. This is not 
to deny it imagination and intensity of human interest, it has both. 


quality of a good documentary film; its humanity is real 
-The Times Literary Supplement 


Large Crown 7s 6d 


It has the 
and has the stamp of life.”- 


ALL ABOUT POLAND 


FAC ' FIGURES + DOCUMENTS 
Edited by J. H. Retinger 
This book is a concise encyclopedia of things Polish. It furnishes 


all information about the country, and its population, its govern- 
ment, constitution and politics. Long extracts are included from 
the various declarations concerning Poland by the chief European 
statesmen, also Hitler's official praises of Poland, previous to the 
present war. 


Large Crown 3s 6d 
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ROMANCE OF 
THE COLONIES 
A book for every man, 


his wife, son and daugh- 
ter: enriched with 9 
colour plates, many 
illustrations and thumb 
nail sketches. Prings to 
life the remarkable pres 
ent-day story of the dis- 
tantislands, tropical and 
sub-tropical colonies, 
protectorates and «de- 
pendencies which make 
up Britain’s Colonial 
Empire. 

Crown 4to., full cloth, 

51 pp. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
By Post, 3s. 


net. 
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OXFORD 


A survey and inventory 
by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments. 
A concis historical 
statement and pictorial 


record of the city. 
Every college, church 
and ancient building 


or monument has been 
carefully inspec ted and 
a record made of the 
essential facts relating 
to each. 
Demy 4to. xxxiii + 188 
Red or Grey Cloth 
216 plates,numerous plans 
and heraldic devices. 
Price net. 
By post 21s. gd. 
A splendid gift volume. 
Ready December roth. 
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FROM THE 
SCIENCE 
MUSEU M 
A short history of mathe- 
matic, physics, chemistry 
and biology carried down 
to recent years. 


A simple exposition of 


recent mathematics ren- 
ders the book unique 
among similar attempts, 
and gives it unusual value 
for those about to enter 
on specialised scientific 
training in which ad- 
vanced mathematics will 
be necessary. 


Numerous plates, maps 

and charts. 

Royal 8vo., full cloth, 
360 pp. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 
By post, &s 
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let the colour of the scene flow on to the page like paint: 
delicate, transparent, purely interpretative. True to this style, 
the best of her essays, which are rarely more than a page or 
two long, are prose-poems, giving fresh enchantment to objects 
already familiar but nevertheless precious; young birds, 
crocuses, snow, roses, spring-blossom. Finally there are three 
essays on life in other countries, Burgundy, Tuscany and 
French Savoy; and to these all I have already said, both 
for and against, seems to me equally applicable. 


H. E. Bares. 
Three Travellers 
Hinterland Liberia. By Etta Donner. (Blackie. 12s. 6d.) 


Wanderings in the Peruvian Andes. By Dr. A. M. Renwick. 


(Blackie. 10s. 6d.) 

Unknown to the World—Haiti. By Mabel Steedman. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 

OnLy the first of these three books, Miss Donner’s very 


remarkable study of the tribes in north-eastern Liberia, can 
be judged as one judges a poem, a play, or a novel—as a piece 
of creative literature. In that sense one may say that it is not 
a travel book—which is usually concerned with the author 
getting from place to place more or less uncomfortably, buy- 
ing picture postcards, making new friends, and sometimes 
recalling the right quotations in the right place: Keats at 
Panama (Dr. Renwick), Byron on a rocky point (“I have felt 
with Byron that .. .” Miss Steedman). 

The books by Dr. Renwick and Miss Steedman are in- 
offensive examples of the kind of book which seems to have 
been compiled from letters home. Dr. Renwick is a Scottish 
resident of Lima, and knows Peru well, but he is singularly 
inexpressive, and, apart from some interesting pages of political 
history, his travels are recounted on the rather exacting lines 
of: “At 10.20 a.m. we had arrived at Pampa de Arrieros— 
the ‘plain of the muleteers ’—43 miles from Arequipa. 

By 11.40 we had arrived at Ayaviri, some fifty-six miles from 
Juliaco.” He often records the fact of “a delightful conversa- 
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Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net 

Fully illustrated. Index and Bibliography. 
«. The author has spent many years in New Zealand, 
Australia and England, collecting material for this 
book, which new light on Cook’s life 
and work. 
“ The book is thoroughly well balanced. 
ledge of the South Sea background is its 
merit—the greater because none of Cook’s previous 
biographers seems to have had Mr. Carrington’s 
"Birmingham Post. 
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The Two Germanys 
by KURT VON STUTTERHEIM 
Author of “ Those English” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
“ What a delight it is to receive from Germany in 
these days news of such a good cosmopolitan and 
Herr von Stutterheim.” 


—The Times. 
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Revised and Cheaper Edition 


Modern Political 
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by C. F. STRONG 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net 
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tion”—“ Dr. Olarte talked in a fascinating manner ”—byt th, 
gist of the conversations always seem to get lost. Connoisseurs 
of naivety will enjoy his allusions to “old Scotia” and the 
cliffs of Albion,” and his illustrations with their captions: “A 
quiet road in the lower Andes”; “A high point on the 
Central Railway”; “A common scene in the impenetrabj. 
forest” (the forest seems to have been successfully penetrateg 
by at least five bungalows). Miss Steedman has less knowledge 
than the Scottish doctor, but she manages to convey a rather 
attractive picture of an excitable and romantic lady. No glance 
at the wrist-watch to note the exact time of arrival: she is far 
too thrilled by the mysteries of this well-trodden island—* th. 
mystic isle of Haiti, with strange secrets hidden among those 
verdure-clad mountains.” Even in the capital she found her. 
self strangely disturbed by the noise of distant drums and the 
morning cock-crow “sounded like the frightful cries from 
some fiend’s torture chamber,” while in Cap Haiti she would 
wake every morning “with a thrill of expectancy.” She 
was determined to learn the inner secrets of Voudou (which 
she admits are sometimes fed to credulous strangers), and 
we follow her driving tremulously out. past the Damien Agri- 
cultural College on what she feels to be a perilous mission, 
and returning, after rather nebulous adventures, “ full of aches 
and pains, I gratefully tumbled out of the car at the Splendid 
Hotel.” One is rather surprised to learn that after an un- 
specified period she suddenly found “the way wide open t 
everything connected with Voudouism”; “so deeply did | 
become involved that I lost my nerve, became really terrified, 
and perhaps rather foolishly fled early one morning by road to 
San Domingo, taking four Voudou drums with me.” Miss 
Mabel Steedman apparently feared that she was to be initiated 
forcibly as a priestess of Voudou. “Did they contemplate 
making me into this mysterious Mamaloi? ” 

A Martian might find it hard to realise that Miss Steedman 
and Miss Donner belong to the same species: the timorous, 
excitable and romantic Miss Steedman motoring round the 
sights of Haiti, burning with curiosity for “inner secrets,” 
and Miss Donner, a young Austrian woman, setting quietly 
out without a white companion into the least-known part 
of Africa, where for 18 months she lived in native villages 
among the Mano, Dan and Kran tribes, winning their con- 
fidence, becoming a member of the Snake and Sigba Societies 
and recording, not her adventures and emotions, but the 
every-day life of the Liberian tribesman. As Miss Donner 
watches a husband rip his dead child out of his dead wife’s 
womb to release its spirit or sits among the masks and 
swords in the Sigba hut learning the elaborate impossible 
taboos, we cannot help remembering Miss Steedman, the 
potential white mamaloi, disappearing in her car down the 
road to San Domingo. , Miss Donner, of course, ran no risk 
of ordinary violence—a white skin is a passport of friendship 
in a country where the rulers are black—but she ran 
enormous risks of disease, and perhaps of poisoning. This is 
never brought out: for Miss Donner is not concerned with 
herself: there is no snapshot of the author, and she never 
presents herself against the background of the extraordinary 
land. 

What is the fascination of this country on which the dead 
hand of the white has never settled? I think it is a religious 
fascination: the country offers the European an opportunity 
of living continuously in the presence of the supernatural. 
The secret societies, as it were, sacramentalise the whole of 
life: “who sweeps a floor” does really do it there according 
to the supernatural law. So members of the Wi Society work 
their rice fields by magic rules; members of the Snake 
Society can deal with poison; members of the Sigba are 
protected from fire and theft; even a wrestler has his indi- 
vidual protection, and not even a hen can be killed without 
releasing a dangerous soul. Where all illness and death are 
due to witchcraft the air is impregnated with unseen revenge, 
and the Gbasa man listens and hunts down the disembodied 
ill-intentioned soul: “he can see how the spirit pushes its 
way in under the eaves and falls down inside with a little 
flop.” It is the distinction of Miss Donner’s book that it 
is written with a serious understanding and sympathy, with- 
out patronage or whimsicality, and without the easy theories 
and the shallow comparisons from which the materialist—even 
Freud—is never quite free. Easily the best book that has 
been written on Liberia, it deserves to become a classic. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Now that the time has come 
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would be to choose books from Heffer’s 
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Christmas—a time of happiness for some, 


of cheerless grates and empty larders 


for others. Last Christmas, thanks te 


thoughtful friends, the Salvation Army 


brought Christmas fare and comfort to 


many a needy family. Thousands of the 


poor shared our Christmas joys. 


This Christmas we serve on another front 
The 


evacuated children must be our care. In 


as well. The Services need our help. 


camps and barracks, in huts and hostels 


and elsewhere we must bring the spirit 


of Christmas to men away from their 


own fireside and to the children who 
are spending their first Christmas away 


from home. 


This double duty will prove a tremendous 


strain on our resources. 


Will you help to ease the strain by 
sending a Christmas Gift to GENERAL 
GEORGE L. CARPENTER, 101, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The 
Salvation ‘\rmy 
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More Children’s Books 


The Radium Woman. By Eleanor Doorly. Woodcuts by 
Robert Gibbings. (Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 
The Mind of the Bees. By Julien Francon. (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Under Water Zoo. 

Silent Flight. By Ann Edmonds 
Country Life. §s. 

Ships. By A. C. Hardy. Illustrated by Lewis Lupton. 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

The Season and the Farmer. By Fraser Darling. Illustrated 
by C. F. Tunnicliffe. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 

Sue Barton. By Helen Dore Boylston. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Silver Woods. By Constance Goddard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

By Lord Baden Powell. (Macmillan. 


By Theodore McClintock. (Routledge. §s.) 
Illustrated by Patrick Nicolls- 


Oxford 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. 

2s. 6d. 

Smugglier’s Gap. By M. E. 
Jones. (John Lane. 7s. 6d 

Secret Water. By Arthur Ransome. 

Super Fun. By Five Boys. 

Oxus in Summer. By Katherine 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Holiday Luck. 

The Silent Hunter 


Atkinson. Illustrated by Harold 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
John Lane. 7s. 6.) 


Hull and Pamela Whitlock. 


Heinemann. 6s. 
Illustrated by Raymond 


By Lorna Lewis. 
By Phyllis Briggs. 


Sheppard. (Blackie. 3s. 6d. 
Saranga the Pygmy. By Attilo Gatti. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d.) 


Anybody at Home. By H.A. Rey. (Chatto and Windus. 2s.) 


The Travels of Maurice. By Alice M. Coats. Illustrated by 
the Author. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

The Five Chinese Brothers. By Claire Huchet Bishop. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

The Youngest Camel. By Kay Boyle. Illustrated by Fritz 
Kredel. (Faber. 3s. 6d.) 

Ottik’s Book of Stories. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Illus- 
trated by Sarah Nechamkin. (Methuen. §s.) 


Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. By T. S. Eliot. 
Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) 
Child of China. Maria Gleit. Illustrated by Walter Holz. 


Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
By Julian Tuwin. 
6d.) 


Locomotive. Illustrated by Lewitt and Him. 


(Minerva. 73s. 
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to the value of 10/6, making a gift worth 
40/6 tor 26 
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been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 
What readers think 
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THOUGH there seems to be less provision this year than 
usual for children who like informative books, there are g few 
which are good. They are for children of about ten to twely 
Eleanor Doorly has written a life of Madame Curie for 
twelve year olds. Based on Eve Curie’s life of her mothe, 
this book is just what it should be. Recent events have given 
added poignancy to the theme of Polish ae which 
runs through it. The Mind of the Bees, a French bio. 
logist, will give children an idea of how sews fa nts in animal 
behaviour are carried out. The translator, though no dou 
he knows French and his subject, does not, alas, write yer 
clear English. The subject and treatment could have pleased 
children of ten, but the style makes the book too difficult fo, 
that age. 

The Under Water Zoo is less serious and quite simple ang 
will please a child who contemplates keeping an aquarium 
Ships is a picture book for the nautical-minded of the same 
age, giving particulars of cargoes and runs and also of 
specialised vessels such as dredgers, cable and_light-ships, 
The Season and the Farmer is the perfect present for a town 
child of twelve or more who has been evacuated to the country 
and wants (as all the more intelligent do) to understand what 
is going on. Dr. Fraser Darling really knows his subject 
and his audience, and has written a book which I recommend 
unreservedly. Silent Flight, in the form of a story, is for the 
air-minded and makes gliding sound delightful. 


Sue Barton is for the girl in her teens who thinks of taking 
up nursing. It is about America. But though American 
routine is a little different, patients, ward discipline and the 
flaying tongue of “Sister” are the same. Silver Woods also 
gives technical information in the course of a story. This 
time it is about three girls who run a farm. On farming the 
author is excellent but the “romance” is sub-standard. In 
Paddle Your Own Canoe Lord Baden-Powell has compiled 
a pleasant little book of anecdotes and maxims for scouts, 
English scouts may not need but will enjoy information about 
the right way to accost a rhinoceros and will not mind being 
enjoined to have a sense of humour when this quality is 
exemplified by Algernon, a pet wild boar. 

Miss Atkinson was, I believe, the first to call her holiday 
stories “Novels for Girls and Boys.” Her new story is 
excellent. Scene the Scillies, plot disappearance of a little 
girl, supense considerable, explanation _ satisfactory Mr. 
Ransome’s new Secret Water is, as usual, admirable, and will 
greatly please his immense child public. His ease and resource 
seem so spontaneous that they must be the result of un- 
remitting toil, for “ your damned easy writing makes damned 
hard reading.” This slips along like the flowing tudes he 
describes so well. I wish he drew half as well as he writes 
Two such novels this year are not only about and for, but also 
by boys and girls. Super Fun, which is by and about five boys 
at a preparatory school, is an excellent exciting to the 
young and instructive (as the preface points out) to the « 
Oxus in Summer is a third book by veteran authors, who 
must be m their late teens by now. Exmoor ponies and the 
mysterious boy hero, Maurice, play a large part in the exc 


] . 
tale 5 


vd. 





story. Holiday stories are apt to be all a little alike (as were 
the school stories which they have largely replaced), but 
Holiday Luck is a g@od example of its kind. The relations 


between the characters are well observed, as is also that of 2 
boy of fourteen. 
The Silent Hunter is of the Ernest Thompson Seton school, 


and mostly about lynxes in North Sweden with a few human 


characters. At about twelve I used to enjoy such books 
exceedingly. Saranga the Pygmy is also about Nature and 
Natives. Its author seems to know a great deal about the 


and the book is unusually good. I wonder whether 
another would some day try writing a children’s 


Congo, 
this author or 


story with more anthropology and less adventure in it? It 
seems to me that there are many books by serious anthro- 
pologists that (with expert help for writer and _ illustrator 


could be adapted for children to their great profit and pleasure. 


Now for some more books for children under ten. Anybody 
at Home? will delight a small child (note, too, the cheap 
price). There is no text, but each picture has a lift-up flap. 
The first, for opening of a rabbit-hole; 
raise the flap Sometimes the child 
will unexpected. 
Travels of Maurice 


shows the 
rabbit 
sometimes the 


Phe 


instance, 
and there is the 
expected and 
should _ be. 


This 


find the 
1S just as ut 
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ok ‘Grand’ Christmas 


fi pre-war Christmas programme with 
a in daily to Harry Evans and his 
famous | adcasting Band Fully inclusive 


terms, even to free golf, tennis and Squash 


In the grandest position of Torquay on the 
sea front and on the level. 
Write S. Paul, Manager, without delay for 
I mme and tariff 
Torquay 2234 


GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 
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KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 











BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


® Far for its Christmas and New Year 
. Ke pe ion f k We 
nd She 
» ern equipr nd cc o 
T ‘ } Chri e anc 
reside 
Telephone Bourne 
opric Mr. and Mrs. R. J 
n the same dire 


RIPOSO HOTEL BEXHILL. 


For one-thousand- nine -hundred- 
and-thirty-nine years the festival of 
Christmas has been kept in every 
Christian country, and for a small 
portion of that time you and I have 
recollections of spending Christmas 
Day in our own homes with friends, 
or in Inns, be they five-star hotels, 
or small w ayside hostelries. 

In this year of grace or, shall I 
say, disgrace, for it seems unbeliev- 
able that in such a civilised age we 
should read of such _ barbarities 
around us, it is difficult to focus out 
minds properly on this coming 
Christmastide. Yet it must be done, 
for Christmas means much to chil- 
dren, and to those in the autumn of 
life who look forward to being 
remembered. And for ourselves it is 
surely nice to get away from the 
atmosphere of war and to make 
merry. 

Up and down the country are 
hundreds of hotels who look for- 
ward to a good Christmas season. 
Hard hit by a succession of crises 
and by the outbreak of war itself, 
they have probably suffered more 
than any other industry. 

So by spending your Christmas 
in an hotel this year you will achieve 
several objectives (here I am falling 
back into war-time jargon!). You, 
yourself, will have a much-needed 
rest and change. Your staff will be 
able to go to their homes. Your 
children will have a merry Christ- 
mas, and you will be helping the 
economic life of the nation by 
supporting the Hotel industry. 

Write to one or more of them if they 
seem the type of hotels you are on the 
look-out for. And if I can be of any 


service write to Ashley Courtenay, c/o 
The Spectator 99, Gower Street, W.C.1 











A “ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 


TOLLARD ROYA 


sike a vintage wine, Christmas at 


L 


Tollard 


Royal has weathered the years No war 


has ever yet upset the happy Ch 


ristmas 


spirit which prevails at this comfortable, 
first-class hotel on the finest position of 


Bournemouth’s fashionable West 


Cliff. 


Write to-day for our Christmas and New 


Year Programme, and for particulars 
license< 


BOURNEMOUTH 


of our 


i and fully equipped Bridge Club 


100 rooms and suites; lift. 


Under the personal direction of 


Miss P. Wollcock 


Telephone Bournemouth 3574, 





There will be plenty 
of LICHT and LIFE at 


The BEACON HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, 


Suss 


this CHRISTMASTIDE 


A good band, personal service first-class 
programme, grand surroundings and excel 
lent golf at our door-step Only 39 miles 
from Le ndon, an easy distance by road or 
rail The Beacon Hotel is now under the 
persona! direction of Mr. A. Edward Davis, 
late of Grosvenor House, London Write 


for ¢ istmas programme 





For a QUIET Christmas 


without music or dancing, yet with a 


Christmas spirit, come to 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 


TWYFORD, BERKS. 


No need to worry about petro! restrictions 
We are only 37 minutes by train trom 
Paddit I n minute walk fror the 
st i Here will find a I ely hotel 
wi lis open fire i the publi 
I cer heating and gas « electric 
be Incidental every 

r n n pri batl on 

Tele] t Twy 06 











AN OLD FASHIONED 


COUNTRY HOUSE CHRISTMAS 
| 


IN SOUTH DEVON. 


Come t 


ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, 
PLYMPTON 


warm and modernly 


v y wi fine 
e pe bedroc own Goll Cour se and 
€ 1t 10 other coun y pu 1its 
expre trair ervice Plymoutt 
. f ong perioc esidence 








FOR A QUIET CHRISTMAS OR 
A WARM WINTER RESIDENCE 


Yo need n lool the pleasant 
luxury and contentmer 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


A of t fift bee any with a 
private | and ! ninter 
ruptec ove I vate ol 
Tor I 4 





For a QUIET Christmas 


Plus the warmth and good fare at a 


first-class hotel Come t 


QUEEN'S HOTEL, 


PENZANCE 


An r ch tor afety nnot be 
He an en in this ple 

of ¢ | the unique view f the 
Ww Mout I 


beaten 


ant spot 


sunny 


; and 
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has too sober an outside, but the hero, Maurice, 
is a charming and spirited rabbit. end the pictures 
are very mice indeed. The Five Ch:.: ¢ Brothers has a 


pleasant slight story, but only fair illustrations. Miss Kay 
Boyle is a distinguished novelist, but her Youngest Camel 
does not seem to me satisfactory. She has charming fantasy, 
but, stern with herself in adult fiction, she has here let herself 
be sentimental. Ortik’s Book of Stories has three short tales 
by the present writer and about thirty gay pictures by a 
talented new artist. 
I had no space in a previous issue to say more than a word 
about Mr. T. S. Eliot on cats, but indeed: 
“You ought to know Mr. Mistoffelees 
There’s no such cat in the Metropolis, 
He holds all the patent monopolies 


For performing surprising illusions 
And creating eccentric confusions.’ 


Child and reader will be 


, 


The poems should be read aloud. 
equally delighted and will agree that there is “No such cat’ 
for creating intricate rhythms as Mr. T. S. Eliot. There are 
two more books just mentioned in the earlier review of which, 
because of their excellence, I should like to remind readers. 
These are the beautifully produced nonsensica! Polish picture 
book called Locomotive and an unusually good child’s story. 
Child of China, though factual about floods, destitution and 
air raids, contrives to be neither tragic, sentimental nor too 
grown-up. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


New 


The Adventures of Hiram Holliday. 
Joseph. 7s. 6d 


Novels 


By Paul Gallico. (Mich-el 


Before Lunch. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


My American. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. GALLICO is a well-known writer. His 
novel is a_ brisk, 


adventure, with a European setting end a 


American sports 
blood-bespattered tale of anti-Fascist 


variable Year of 








As the 
months go by 


it will be pleasant to know that your friends 
are still enjoying the gift you started “ last 
Christmas.” One of the best all-the-year- 
round gifts—especially to friends abroad 

is a 12-months’ supply of a favourite news- 
paper or magazine. W. H. Smith & Son pack 
and post by earliest mails to any address in 


Ask for “ Postal 


than 2,000 per iodicals. 


the world. free Press 


Guide” to more 


Smith's have sp« facilit ( | Governt { pet t) 


Order this gift through vour nearest shop or railway bookstall of 


W. HH. SEITE & SON 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 


WwW. H. SMITH & SON, LTD 
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Crisis date-line. It rollicks round the course, from New Yor, 
and back, via London, Paris, Prague, Berlin, Vienna and 
Rome. Life at the copy-desk of his newspaper, the Sentine}, 
had been as dull as most for hero Hiram Holliday, zealoy; 
proof-reader and suppressed romantic, until the Correct 
placing of a comma saved his employers a vast sum in libel 
damages and won him a bonus and a vacation. These took 
him to London in September, 1938, where he sniffed at the 
war-clouds with gusto and saved a princess from capture by 
Nazi agents in Hyde Park. This was about the tamest 
his exploits: even Scarlet Pimpernels make small beginning; 
—but it very soon led to bigger things. We dare not gy 
what these were, but only that his narrowest squeak was ip 
Berlin and that the connexion between each episode of Mr 
Gallico’s rattling yarn is neat and plausible. All that puzzle 
us about this clear-cut mystery is to know why Hiram didnt 
simply give the German kidnappers in charge when he had 
them publicly cornered at Paddington Station; why his 
hunted princess and her even more marked nephew, Prince 
Peter, should have been safe from the Gestapo in Italy when 
he, a United States citizen, was not ; and why no one seems 
to have troubled to read the novel 
duelling proof-reader. 


proofs of a about a 


No change of scene in all Mr. Gallico’s tour of thrills js 
as rapid and complete as that between his book and Mrs 
Thirkell’s. Her world might be another planet—and one 
that is lucidly plotted and observed, for she is completely a 


home in it. You change at Winter Overcotes te get there, 


except on the 11.47, which is the one through-train of the 
day to Skeynes, near Worsted, in the vicinity of Beliers 
Abbey. ‘hirkell characters are sure to be at the station t 


meet you, or tO meet someone in your compartment, for they 
are stock characters, awfully nice people with a second nature 
of easy, unselfish good manners and, like so many of their 
surprisingly lifelike. Lunch 
so kindly and yet so truthful that 
makes very 
as merely a novel for 


originals, Before reflects this 
second nature in a mirror 
it comes under the definition of art and 
pleasant reading, whether you count ii 
the week-end or as a light dose of humorous patriotism f 
war-time. It is up-to-date 
pasteurised kind, and than Mrs 


1 
also 


comedy of the 
better 


pure English 


nobody does this 


Thirkell. The title itself hints at that familiar emptiness of 
time within social boundaries, those enjoyable, unexciting 
vistas of chill countryside and casual conversation on the 
traditional day of rest when all true England goes rustic 


The garrulous architect Mr. Middleton, his patient wife, his 
partner (a very decent chap), his musical nephew and 
susceptible niece, the servants, the neighbours, a postmistress 
and a butler—the excellent, their teamwork 
flawless. They are course, with little 
things—and mostly those that are more or less “ not done,” at 
that—but even when with painful diffidence love threatens 
rather to complicate matters by claiming its victims, all turns 
out as right as rain—which in so English a novel was perhaps 
inevitable. 

Miss Stella Gibbons’ is bathed, 
almost from the first few pages, in the brightness of a happy 


entire cast 1s 


only concerned, of 


boy-meets-girl romance 


ending. Her Cold Comfort Farm was a sceptical and very 

F ' listic 
funny piece of debunking by a levelheaded, naturalist 
writer who has now used these gifts of commonsense and 


naive 
naive 


pretty but 
racketeers, Th 


sound observation to convince us with a 
fairy-tale enlivened by American 
novels which she satirised so sharply in her first book wer 
works racy of the soil, as Mrs. Thirkell’s Mr. Middleton would 


if 


a poor wee wal 


ogres 


say ; her seventh is the City Lights story of 
who finds Prince Charming. He is “My American” and 
rich; at their first brief encounter they are both children 
But when destiny reunites them she has already won a prz 
in life, for Miss Gibbons endowed her at an early age with 
the pick of literary talents, narrative ability. Her graph curve 
upward from dingy orphan childhood in Highbury— admirably 
Prince Charming’s has 

gangsters. The readet 


best-seller Status ; 


ugly zig-zag 


described—to 


dropped to an among 


follows each with pleasure until they meet, coaxed into 
suspending his disbelief for the sake of a refreshing 
day-dream. It is interesting to note that for both Mr 
Gallico and Miss Gibbons wicked excitements are Tran 
atlantic. 


JoHN Marks. 
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BIBLE SUNDAY 


DECEMBER 10 
THE SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


It is earnestly requested that prayer be 
offered in all Churches that the work 
of the Bible Society in the translation 
and circulation of the Scriptures may bear 
abundant fruit in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC.4. 
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* $45 
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OUR GRIP ON THE WAR AGAINST CANCER 


War between nations takes a heavy toll of Life and 
Resources—for this reason alone the other war being 
waged at home against cancer must be pursued unremit- 
tingly. The Royal Cancer Hospital must be victorious 


in its fight against this dread disease. Although a num- 
ber of organisations have decided to suspend activities 
the work of TREATMENT AND RESEARCH at 
The Royal Cancer Hospital will continue unabated 
throughout the War. During the difficult times ahead, 
please spare a thought and practical help for this great 
struggle. Last year alone there were 74,000 deaths from 
Cancer. Thousands of pounds have to be spent yearly to 
prevent this frightening number from increasing. Now 
—more than ever—we need money to carry on. Please 
send a gift, however small, to keep the good work going. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, sS.W.3 


is 
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Good health depends to a great extent 
upon foot health. If you try a pair of 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes you will be 
amazed at their comfort and the benefii 


you derive. Prices from 42/6 to 55/-. 


There are models for men and women 
obtainable from appointed shoe fitters in 


all large towns. Write for interesting 
New Booklet. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
Sir Herbert Barker 


hoes 3, women 


or men 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 13 


AN eminent landscape-gardener of the eighteenth century is 
remembered by posterity under the title of “Capability” 
Brown. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered 
for the best list of nicknames similarly coined from an abstract 
quality to fit any five of the following: (1) Sir John Simon, 
(2) Lord Beaverbrook, (3) Mr. Charles Morgan, (4) Mr. 
Godfrey Winn, (5) Mr. W. H. Auden and/or Mr. Christopher 
Isherwood, (6) Lord Nuffield, (7) Commander King-Hall, 
(8) Mr. John Gielgud, (9) Mr. Vic Oliver, (10) Sir John Reith. 
Competitors who wish to win prizes are recommended to 
distinguish between wit and libel. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 13.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, December 15th. The Editor reserves the right to print, in 
part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 
is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 11 
Tue usual prizes were offered ‘for the best opening page for 
a detective or mystery novel calculated to appeal to the public 
of a circulating library. This competition attracted 
entry, among the unsuccessful competitors being 
established novelists and—supporting the theory that detective 
stories are their favourite reading—a number of dons. On 
the whole, the entries reached a fairly high standard ; only a 
few competitors succumbed to the impulse to turn on Nature 
in her more sinister moods with a tap, and considerable 
originality shown in the choice of for the 
necessary crimes. The most common failing was to attempt 
to cram too much action into the opening page, leaving the 
mystery already half resolved. No entry was outstanding from 
the rest, but there were nine closely together in the running 
for prizes. Advices were taken, and it was finally decided that 





a large 
several 


was settings 


Please 
remember 
the 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
for the BLIND 


in your 
will 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries to 
the Chairman, Captain Sir Beachcroft 
Towse, V.C.,224 Gt.Portland St.,W.1. 


The N.1.B. is registered ander the Blind Persons Act 


1920 
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the fairest course would be to pool the prize-money and 
award {1 1s. each to H. V. T. Burton, Hilary Stebbing ang 
Richard Sharp ; while the entries of A. M. Denton, D, y 
Haslehurst, W. K. McElwaine, Peter Way, Bertram R. Carte 
and E. H. Bedwell are highly commended. 


Prize-Winning Entries. 
Suddenly the little silver telephone on the bed-side table rang 
It was half-past two in the morning. : 
The dark head on the pillow close beside the silver table dig 
not move. And Sidonie did not move. O no, not yet, though 
the sound went through her like a slender knife. She sat as she 
had been sitting all this time, quite upright, quite still, on the 
far side of the great bed. The flat, silken curls like a babyy 
on her little round head looked more silver than in the 
mauve and silver shaded light that filled all the room. And there 
were silver bows tying her wisp of white nightgown, like 3 
baby’s robe, on her shoulders. She had not even put out a hang 
to pull the orchid-coloured, quilted dressing-gown towards her. 
all these hours, these years, sitting quite still and so icy cold, 
The bell rang. Now—thought Sidonie—one must move again 
But first, with icy little feet, she fumbled for her slippers, though 
the white carpet was warm and soft as the pelt of some grea 
fairy beast. Silver mules with cattleya orchids on the insteps~ 
silly, thought Sidonie, to keep her head steady—how silly to paint 
one’s toe-nails deep rose when you have orchid slippers. 
Steady now—rise and sidle round the bed, don’t look béhind 


goic 


you. Keep your eyes on the little flowering lilac-tree in the grea 
silver-lustre jar. All the room filled with warmth and ‘cen 
of lilac, and you so cold. 

Just before the table a terrible moment. One of the orchid. 


slippers got tangled in the absurd bed-hangings that looked like 
silver spider-webs. She clutched the frail curtain, down it came 
and tumbled soft as mist, over the dark head on the pillow. - Bu 
the sleeper did not stir—and with reason. ‘There was a little, 
sharp spike through his throat, long, narrow, like a hat-pin; and 
it nailed him to the pillow. 

Don’t look round, though there’s hardly any blood—O, such a 
little drop of blood. 

Before her little, icy hands could touch it, suddenly the silver 
telephone stopped ringing. H. V. T. Burton; 





PARCEL POST. 

It began last January. I didn’t think much of the first parcel 
Somebody playing practical jokes or something I thought. When 
a second parcel of bones came two days later I began to wonder 

The third parcel came on a Saturday. The postman made some 
silly joke: “Third parcel this week, Mr. Transome, somebody 
must be in love with you.” I took it to my bedroom and opened 
it. I got a shock I can tell you. I may not know much anatomy, 
but I know a pelvis when I see one. I sat looking at it: was 
it a man’s or a woman’s? If only it was a man’s. I had a wild 
idea it might be a monkey’s, chimpanzee’s or gorilla’s, perhaps. I 
was quite cheerful on Sunday thinking that’s what it was 

I wasn’t so sure by Monday, and on Wednesday another parcel 
came. I snatched it from the postman, then forced myself to 
discuss the weather and his blasted rheumatism. I guessed what 
it was before I opened it. A skull. 

No use getting rattled I kept saying to myself. I couldn't take 
it to the police because of what had happened three years ago. | 
looked at the wrappings of the last two parcels, they had been 
posted in London, but from different districts. 

Next day some false teeth and small bones came. Helen had 
had false teeth, but these didn’t look the same somehow. 

I couldn’t stick it any longer. I took the "bus to Ambleton 
and looked up skeletons in the public library. It certainly was a 
woman’s, I could tell from the pelvis. 

I came home and had another look at the false teeth. 
Helen had had much bigger teeth? 

Perhaps it was some other woman’s skeleton. 

HILARY STEBBING. 
THOSE WHO LAUGH. 


When I found Russ Ryan lying dead out by the woodpile 
with a sparkle of frost on his gunstock and the ends of his yellow 
fingers, and his pointed brown beard bristling at the moon, I sat 
down to think. Russ was my friend. 

I took out my pipe and ratskin pouch and studied the scene 
as I had been taught to do. There was the clearing in the 
manuka, the half-cord of wood I should sell for fifteen shillings 
tomorrow; there was the gun with string tied to the trigger and 
I knew without looking, one empty cartridge in the breech—and 
only when I'd tried to light the pipe and found I'd packed it 0 
tight it wouldn’t draw, did I realise what this meant. 

Presently I took Russ indoors and put him by the stove and 
then I walked to his house and told Pita. She didn’t make 4 
fuss, just shook her head like a dog does when it’s bumped itself, 
and then came along and we tidied him and took him to town 
in the buggy. 

Well, the upshot of it was the constable said suicide ; cursed us 
as well for moving the body, but of course we couldn’t leave tt 
lying ; not Russ. The storekeeper said suicide too, because Russ 
hadn’t bought his usual supply the day before. The ministet 
said suicide and looked shocked when Pita said she was coming to 
my place, but that was only jealousy; the dark rose loveliness 
of her was always too much for his milky morals. And _ finally 
the coroner said suicide. 

But I had seen the look on Russ’s face before I put him by the 
stove and Pita and I “tidied him up,” the look of 
RICHARD SHARP. 


Surely 
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x Che Spirit of Christmas 


| 








The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. The institutions mentioned below are in urgent need of funds to carry on 
| their good work this Christmas. May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue ? We shall gratefully 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send 
| something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 














CHEERING EAST END POOR 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


Food, fuel and other necessities are 
sorely needed by many poorest 
tamilies. Crippled, infirm souls, and 
lonely pensioners are in great need. 
May we hope for your kind help to 
relieve heartbreaking conditions 
and to make Christmas a happy 
time for them ? Do please send a 
gift to Mr. Frank A. Scarr, General 
Secretary. There is so much want Please don’t let it be a “ BLACK-OUT CHRISTMAS” 
and suffering in London's East End. fer the 6.259 begs and Gite in 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


War is adding gréatly to our anxieties 
KING EDWARD INSTITUTION CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF 10/- would be very acceptable. 


17, Three Colts Lane, London, E.2 Ghigién, di: tatemads inate % t. Pent thee ee 


to 22 rere do Ito muse, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
- = 


BRIGHTN 7 3 _ A Happier Christmas 
i a for 120.000 Children 


IN OLD KENT RD. 
POOR HOMES 
























More than 120,000 children are happier each year 
because of the intervention of the N.S.P.C.C. Homes 
where ignorance, discord and even heartlessness 




















arcel 
f to As “Warden” of prevail are being transformed by love and 
what Good Cheer in this understanding counsel. . . 
needy area my The war has brought the Society new work for the 
take commitments — this 1,000,000 evacuated children: disclosures of wrongful 
. Christmas are over- conditions call for prompt action if harm to the 
een whelming. Do be children is to be avoided. 
had a kind friend and At the Season of the Feast of the Child please help 
a help. these less fortunate children by your Von to 
ton Gifts to: Rev. A. 
as a Humphrey Richard- a es 7 for Cn Gion 
son, St. George's } 5 “a thepROTecT at Sa 
rely Hall, Old Kent Rd., 4 Css 
s 
S.E.1. aoaiv Address to WM. J. ELLIOTT, 0.B.E., Director, National Society for 
; > the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
| SOUTH EAST LONDON MISSION a 
vile 
low 
Sal - —_ 
=| | Cruelly Depressing! i | 
ie ruelly Depressing! For those in Deepest Nee 
ngs é 
nd —CHRISTM AS AND NEW YEAR | Our work for 98 years has been for the very poorest 
ind § ‘6 ” | of the poor in East Central London. Please help 
s| | for “DARKEST EAST LONDON Bolg 
t Souls, the Lonely Aged, the Sick, Suffering and | . ™ 
nd e-racked in London's East End, the Salmon Lane Mis sion 7 Roast Beef and Plum Pudding dinners for 
" ' Syit ” Miss is S} s—appeals fe | ° 
“tt — Mil Ce Se CHEER ot au dent 2 ee hundreds of destitute men and women ; to be 
a ing Joy, Hope and Salvation to scores of Necessitous cases. | | served in the Institution on Christmas Day. 
wn ( Funds are so limited Will you send a Christmas Gift | . 
se “In Extremity ” ? Every Penny helps at these hard j | >. _ ‘ a ® — * 
- nd will be spent on Vital Winter Relief, Christmas | = aree Is of Groc eries and Clothing for poverty 
- “GOOD CHEER,” Welfare, Comfort and Uplift of Sad Hearts stricken families. 
. Dreary Lives. No Needy Soul refused aid. " 
= 1 your Help to E. Percy Dennis, Hon. Supt. Miyister, } | Tons of coal for fireless grates. 
e f f icns i ter At cnue fe ce es cx. | ‘ . 
wo E - ps om yoo 2 oom ‘oon yn Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by: 
E MUST ‘** CARR as } | f 
ily Never was the Solace of the ‘‘Gospel’’ more needed WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary. 
lly 
. SALMON LANE MISSION | FIELD LANE INSTITUTION | 
. CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14. (Founded 1841) 
49th Year's Voluntary and Accredited ‘‘ Labours of Love." | VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES 


TELEVISION PROGRESS 


THE SPECTATOR, 











THE 8th ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Limited, was held on December 6th in London. 

Mr. Alfred Clark, the Chairman of the company, after referring 
in detail to the company’s accounts and to conditions which had 
restricted sales during the year, said: At our two previous meetings 
I referred to the slow but quite noticeable increase in the sales of 
gramophone records and during our last year this increase continued 
to develop. The war has further stimulated the sale of records and 
the public seems to realise more and more the need for brighter 
entertainment in the home itself during the blackened nights when 
public entertainment is curtailed. 

In television we were able to see an infant industry gain in a 


popularity which culminated in the Radio!ympvia of August. The 
imminent outbreak of wat caused the premature closing of the 
television broadcasting studio installed at the Exhibition as well 


as the immediate and complete cessation of all te'evision broadcasts. 
The principal achievements during the last active period may be 
described as definite advances in the quality of ihe television re- 
ceiving sets, an important reduction in the retail prices, a more 
stabilised producticn in the factories due to manufacture in larger 
quantities and last, but by no means least immortant, an increase 
in expenditure by the B.B.C 

It is unfortunate that the television service has had io be closed 
down. With the present conditions prevailing in :he London area, 
particularly at night, there is a real need for television. There 1s 
little doubt that but for the war the television broadcasting service 
would have been extended this coming year to the Midlands to the 
advantage of the public and ourselves 

If we look to the immediate future we find that we are faced with 
problems similar to those in every other class of goods of a like 
nature. Some factors of war-time conditions are unfavourable, while 
others may react advantageously. The desire for entertainment in 
the home is likely to increase, and we believe that we are fortunate 
to be the makers of commodities which the public wiil still be 
anxious to buy. There should be an increasing demand for records 
but the sale of radio receivine sets will probably be smaller than 
last year, showing a tendency toward an increase in the proportion 
of the lower priced sets. The further orders for Government work 
will result in filling up the factories. If we take the longer view we 
find ourselves on surer ground. Radio, television and records each 
has its place in public favour, and the comovany’s strong financial 
position, its reputation and its trade marks should permit us to look 
ahead with optimism to our full share in these industries 

The report was adopted 


WALTER SPENCER AND COMPANY 
FURTHER STEADY PROGRESS 


WORKS FULLY EMPLOYED 


Tue third ordinary annual general meeting of Waltgr Spencer 
ind Company, Limited, was he'd on November 29th at the Royal 


Victoria Station Hotel, Shethe'd 
Mr. John R. Winskill (chairmin and managing director) said :— 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have pleasure in proposing that the 


accounts and balance-sheet as printed and submitted ve approved. 
This is the third ba!ance-sheet and report which we have presented 
to you and it is gratifying that a fairly substantial increase of 
£4,383 in profit has been earned over that of the previous year, 
thus showing a steady rate of progression. Your works have been 
fully emvloyed during the period and a sat‘sfactory turnover has 
been maintained 

Further additions have been made to the p!ant during the yeai 
wnd your directors are pursu!nz the policy o/ installing new plant 


in order to have each section fully un to date and capable of 
production on the most economical basis I am p’eased to state 
that the volume of orders ‘ncreoses dai!y and to meet the demand 
our plant is werking at high pressure ; we can look forward with 
confidence to the resuits of the current veu 

When we last met you our country had just emerged, as we 
thought successfully, from a very serious crisis, and we looked 
forward to a long period of peaceful progression ; unfortunately, 
the closing month of our financial vear found us at war Paxation 
is now necessarily heavy, but your directors consider that they 


have ma le ample provis.on for ll li ibilitiies to Septen ber 3 th, 
t 
for the final cividend nd 


1039; after providing {4,§50 £4,750 
to be added to reserve—makine that account /1 o—there 
remains {16,340 to carry forwird lo comp'y with the regu'ations 
of the Stock Exchange certain slicvht a'terations have been found 
necessary in the artic’es of associat'on, and the resolutions referred 
to in the notice of meeting will be submitted for your approval. 

Thanks are due to the stafi and emnpioyees for their whole 
hearted co-operation in achieving the excellent result A. staff 


contributory pens‘on scheme has been inaugurated and in oreration 
since April Your directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 7 per cent., less tax at 7s. in the / The interim 
ner cent. having been paid, tax al 6d. in 
the dividend for the year works out at £12 11s. 6d. per 
less tax at 7s. in the { 

and accounts were unanimously 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


STOCK markets are becoming increasingly selective ang the 
task of selection gets more and more difficult. The real 
trouble is that few people can make up their minds aboy 
the war itself. Nobody doubts that the democracies wij 
win, but there are any number of theories about the war’ 
probable duration and its probable consequences. Russia's 
latest moves have disturbed some of the Optimists and 
certainly confused an already difficult investment situation 
Is one to buy in the hope of an early peace or must on 
assume that a long or longish war is ahead? As I have 
emphasised before, the answer makes a great deal of 
difference to the kind of shares one should buy. If peace 
is only round the corner shares like London Associated 
Electricity, at 18s. 6d., Harrods, at 40s., City of London 
Real Property, at 9s., Debenhams third preferences, a 
5s. 9d., or Associated British Pictures, at 8s. 6d., or some 
of the developing Kaffirs are the things to buy. All would 
show a rapid and substantial recovery from current prices, 

If, on the other hand, one takes the view that this war 
is going to be a long job, the relatively attractive shares 
will be those such as Canadian Pacific preference, depressed 
prior charges of South American railways, and some of the 
British iron and steel and engineering equities whose war 
time earnings prospects are good. In such obscure con 
ditions I can sympathise with the investor who decides to 
play for safety in shares, like the leading tobacco issues, 
which should hold fairly steady in peace or war. He will 
not see any great capital appreciation but he will get steady 
dividends and peace of mind. 

* * * . 
CARRERAS’ £2,000,000 PROFIT 

Experience has shown that in good and bad times alike 
the tobacco companies fare pretty well. There was some 
surprise in the City, all the same, when Carreras announced 
not only a record but a sharply-increased profit for a year 
which included two months of war. Trading profit for the 
year ended October 31st has passed the £2,000,000 mark, 
and at {2,005,839 is actually over £400,000, or 2§ per cent. 
above the 1937-38 level. Provision for taxation is, of course, 
substantially higher at £547,415, against £185,354, and 
another £165,000 goes to exchange fluctuations reserve. 
Even so, after making the usual transfers to special staf 
funds, the board is able to pay 30 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital, which has been increased by a §0 per cent. scrip 
bonus, and to add nearly £0,000 to the carry forward. This 
is good business and sound finance, and, although one must 
be cautious in assessing any company’s prospects in these 
days, I should expect this progressive undertaking to main- 
tain its position reasonably well despite the increased tobacco 
duty and the effects of the saving campaign. 

* + * * 
BARCLAYS (D.C.O.) PROGRESS 

Like the home banking institutions, Barclays Bank 
Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) shows substantial move- 
ments in its first post-war balance-sheet dated September 
30th. Cash reserves have risen by over £8,000,000 to 
£34,663,282, which is probably a reflection partly of the 
holding up of gold shipments and partly of normai precau- 
tionary policy in uncertain times. Deposits, at £ 106,638,711, 
are at a new peak figure, having risen by over £7,000,000, 
investments are down by about {2,450,000 to £ 30,193,547; 
there is a slight contraction in advances, whereas the bill 
portfolio is £2,600,000 higher at £12,463,455. Thus, the 
net effect is a further strergthening of an already strong 
liquid position, although the disposition of assets is less 
favourable from the earnings standpoint. 

For the year to September 30th the bank’s profits, which 
are struck after taxation and provision for bad and doubtful 
debts and cont:agencies, were about {24.0co ‘ower at 
£414,704. This was sufficient to enable the board to main- 
tain the 6} per cent. dividend on the “ A” and “ B ” shares, 
as well as transfer £170,000 to contingency account and to 
add nearly £10,000 to the carry forward. 

(Continued on page 848) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


INCREASE IN GROSS PROFITS 
SOUND POSITION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


MR. S. M. WARD’S ADDRESS 


Tue 47th ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank, Limited, was held on December 6th at the 
office of the company, 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


Mr. S. M. Ward (the chairman), who presided, said: Gentlemen, 
when I last had the pleasure of addressing you I indicated that 
the reports then recently received from Australia pointed to a 
possible slackening in the tide of prosperity which the Dominion 
had enjoyed during the last few years 

Dependent as the Commonwealth is upon primary production for 
much of its wealth its prosperity is basicaily determined by the 
state of oversea trade, and the recent fall in world com- 
modity prices has caused a considegable reduction in income from 
To take the cases of wool and wheat alone, which 
together represent over 50 per cent of the total exports from 
Australia; the average market value of greasy wool, which stood 
at 16.48d. per Ib. in 1936-7, fell to 12.46d. in 1937-8 and to 
10.5d. in the year under review, with the result that notwith- 
standing an increase in the number of bales exported, their value 
was less than in 1936-7 by nearly £A20,000,000. 


severe 


this source 


was 
1933-9 


wheat the average price for 1936 
bushel. For 1937-8 it fell to 4s. 5.1d. and for 
in other words, a reduction in the value of exported 
£A10,000,000 compared with 1936 

export 

with 

was 


Similarly, in the case of 


§s. 2.7d. per 
9.2d 
about 


to 2S 
wheat of 

This decline in 
the trade balance 


inevitably been reflected in 
this country An export surplus of 
{36,369,348 in 1936-7 followed in 1937-8 by a comparatively 
small decrease in export coupled with a large increase in 
imports, due to the high prices fealised in the preceding year, thus 


values hgs 


values 


reducing the favourable balance to £11,848,136, while in the year 
now under review the surplus has been still further reduced to 
£9,344, notwithstanding a large reduction in imports. These 
surpluses do not fully provide for the annual oversea interest charge 
of approximately £22,000,000, so thet there has been a steady drain 
of London funds during the last two financial years to meet the 
Federal Government's requirements for debt and other services 
The fall in prices illustrated above, which extended to all the 
principal items of export with the exception of butter, and in many 
cases were below the cost of production, has had its effect in a 
slackening in the former rate of progress, illustrating how closely 
the internal economy of Australia is bound up with the state of 


her oversea trade 


STANDARD OF LIVING MAINTAINED 

Under the circumstances it would have been reasonable to expect 
a sharp decline in economic activity, but the good effects of the 
advantages which accrued to Australia from the profitable export 
prices o:1 the two preceding years have ¢ ended into the period 
under review, with the result that although the former rate of 
progre was not maintained. the volume oi business handled by 
secondary industr.es shows only a slight decline, and the standard 
of living was well maintained. This is confirmed by the ‘Trad 
Union unemployment figure, which for the year 1938-9 was 9.4 pel 
cent inst an average of 8.5 per cent. for 1937-8. Some decline 
also occurred in factory employment, the numb .r of persons engaged 
falling from §59.000 in 1937-8 to §§1,000 In 1938-9 

In the constructional industries, however, the volume of. activity 
was maintained, the total value of building permits issued for 
the y« being £54 ooo compared with {.§3,000,000 in 1937-8 
As the Federal Prime Minisier said in his Budget speech in 
September jast The maintenance of employment in this manner 
in the face of a really disastrous decline of our income from abroad 
IS a iving and clear proof of the vastly improved balance that 
has been established in the Australian economy, indicating as it 
doe increased capacity of our secondary industries to provide 
resiliency in the presence of check brought about by a decline 
in the value of our exports.’ 

No doubt this factory position is p due to the substanual 
incre in the amount of loan funds drove. 4 d during the year by 
the } ral Government on defence and by State Governments and 
Pub Utilities on works of various kinds Marked political 
Stal y, freedom from major industrial disturbance and the wise 
cor credit by the Commonwealth Bank functioning as a 
Cer Bank have also been contributing factors 
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NEW INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 

During the year several important new industries have been 
established in Australia. Paper and pulp mills have been erected 
and considerable benefits should be derived by the Commonwealth 
when they are working to capacity, since they will not only play 
their part in reducing unemployment and utilising the almost inex- 
haustible supplies of Australian timber, but will enter a field of 
industry which previously depended for supplies on imports from 


abroad. There have also been large extensions in the iron and steel 
industries. 
THE BANK’s ACCOUNTS 
Turning now to the balance-sheet, you will see that there is no 


change in the amount of paid-up capital, £3,000,000, or the per- 
petual stocks, £1,872,966. The reserve fund has been increased 
by the sum of {15,000 in accordance with the terms of the Articles 
of Association and now stands at £1,725,000. Special reserve is un- 
changed at £1,585,000, and covers the depreciation in Australian 
currency for which purpose it was set aside in 1931. Deposits at 
interest show a decrease of £189,719 and current accounts a decrease 
of £56,416; deposits and current accounts together at £34,942,000 
show a decrease of about £246,000. 

Bills payable at £1,674,000 show a considerable reduction of 
£1,100,000. This is due mainly to a special transaction which had 
had the effect of largely increasing this figure in the previous year’s 
balance-sheet. It has no special significance. The amount due to 
subsidiary company shows an increase of £486. ‘This merely re- 
present sums standing to the credit of the account of the Melbourne 
Safe Deposit Company, which continues to give valuable service to 
our customers and others. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet our 
£,5,647,000 shows a decrease of £2,753,000, while 
and remittances in transit and advances and other assets show an 
increase of about £1,400,000. The increase shown on bills re- 
ceivable, which includes Australian Government Treasury Bills, 
may be accounted for by the fact that the bank’s holding of 
Treasury Bills has increased by upwards of £1,000,000, while 
trade bills show a reduction, which was only to be expected in view 
of the recession in trade 

The ratio of cash to each pound of our current accgunt deposits 


cash item at 
bills receivable 


is 7s. 9d.,and if we take into account the Treasury Bills, which we 
carry in the balance-sheet under the head of bills receivable, and 
which are discountable by the Commonwealth Bank, the ratio is 
11s. 2d. of our demand liabilities. Advances and other assets at 


£,30,532,000 show an increase of £843,800. This increase is sympto- 
matic of the times, and shows that there is no lack of willingness to 
meet demands for accommodation from creditworthy custo mers. It 
is proposed to pay a further dividend of 3} per cent., less United 
Kingdom income-tax, making 7 per cent. for the year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





WILLS 


and 


TRUSTS. 


There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


- 
The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
. 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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| and choose them now at Bumpus. The new Christmas 
| Catalogue of recent publications will assist your choice. 
| 


CHOOSE YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS AT BUMPUS NOW 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 


Mayfair 3601 = 





JOLY JOLY WAT asks 


HAVE YOU EVACUATED FROM HAMPSTEAD ? 
If so, please remember your bookseller 


ALFRED WILSON 
11 HIGH STREET HAMPSTEAD 
who will send you a careful selection of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
from his wonderful stock and a choice of 
the Season's NEW BOOKS. 
Personal shoppers buy all their presente under one 
at Alfred son's Bookshops, . Ship Tavern 
Passage, E.C.3; . Vietoria Street (100 yards from 
Victor n nd Hampstead 




















THE ADVENT 


OF WAR _ bas added greatly to our 





difficulties, but we must 
help the children needing our care. Please 
assist us to do so by sending a generous gift to 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M, the King. Director: Herbert H. Glanfield. Est. 1856. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 55 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office - 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ° eee oat eve ee.» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund vee eee ove eee ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve - ose on owe «- £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
KINGSWAY. (Ifol. 5642) Nightly at 7.45. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
A traditional Chinese Play. 
Prices from 1/6. All Bookable. 


** Enchanting Should Not Be Missed ""—Sunday Times 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL. 
Actors Company. Pad. 8219. 


Evenings 7.30. Thursday, Saturday, 2.30. 1/6—6/-. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


MARTITA HUNT, MARIUS GORING, ALEC GUINNESS. 





> 2 


Baker Street Station 








YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
@ 


WORKS of ART 














FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continuing from page 846) 
BRITISH CELANESE IMPROVEMENT 


Shareholders in British Celanese have been well schooled 
in being patient. So often has this company seemed to be 
on the brink of better things, and just as often hope has been 
blighted. Now, it seems, at long last a genuine recovery js 
actually in being. Profits are running at a level which 
covers the dividend requirements of both classes of prefer- 
ence capital, after allowing for tax provision, the indications 
are that earnings will increase and arrears of dividend on the 
first preference shares are to be extinguished by payment 
of a full year’s dividend on January 16th. As for the con- 
tacts recently established with Courtaulds, these hav> proved 
satisfactory from a trading standpoint, and further dis- 
cussions aimed at a “permanent arrangement” are 
continuing. 

This is all heartening news, and is obviously more relevant 
to dividend prospects than the actual figures disclosed for 
the year ended July 1st. Trading in that year began badly, 
but improved later, with the result that “ gross profits ” rose 
slightly from £1,939,468 to £2,100,881. When we get 
down to net profit, after depreciation and taxation, we reach 
a figure of £94,302, against £29,781, and there is nearly 
£100,000 more to go forward, at £353,994. In the balance- 
sheet stocks have been reduced by about {160.000 tw 
£1,183,535, amd the cash balance is {£560,000 higher at 
£925,305. Speculative investors will ask: Is it time to buy 
British Celanese {1 second preference shares at 1§s. 3d.? 
As a war-time speculation the shares look to me moderately 
attractive. The fixed rate of dividend is 74 per cent., and 
there are nine years’ arrears, equivalent to about 8s. net per 
share. Profits will have to rise very steeply to enable any 
substantial inroad on these arrears to be made, but the 
current dividend payments should certainly be forthcoming. 


* * * a. 
HIGHER SHIPPING FREIGHTS 

Tramp shipowners have gained a substantial concession 
in the new scales of freight rate announced this week for 
homeward cargoes bound to this country. All visions of 
fantastic war-time shipping profits vanished at the outbreak 
of war when it became known that the Government would 
only allow British shipping to accept charters at freight 
rates which they approved. In my view it is right that 
those visions should have vanished and that British shipping 
should be subject to the general ban on excessive profit- 
earning. It was inevitable, too, that British owners should 
have the galling spectacle of neutral shipping freights 
soaring to giddy heights. But it was hardly just that the 
British shipowner should be tied down to a level of freight 
which allowed him no margin for maintaining his fleet and 
generally involved him in an actual out-of-pocket loss. 

The new scale of freights is designed to adjust this 
position, to cover the much-increased operating and 
insurance costs which the shipowner has to bear, and to 
allow him proper depreciation of his fleet. Most ship- 
owners are unwilling at this early stage to guess how far 
these objectives will be achieved. The advance in rates 
on some routes is substantial. For instance, homeward from 
the River Plate the new rate is 43s. 6d. a ton, against 32s. 6d. 
fixed at the outbreak of war and about 20s. charged shortly 
before the war. Neutrals, on the other hand, have received 
various rates up to 62s. 6d. for this voyage. 


- * * * 
AUSTRALIA'S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


Mr. S. M. Ward’s review of the economic position m 
Australia contains interesting reading for a «uch wider 
circle than the shareholders of the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank. He points out that in the past two years 
low export prices have entailed a steady drain on Australia’s 
sterling funds. Latterly, however, there has been an im- 
provement and the arrangements now made with the British 
Government covering the Commonwealth’s principal export 
commodities open up a promising prospect. In his view the 
trading outlook is good, as general economic activity will 
be maintained in war conditions on a high level, but he 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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We can’t all be on 
Active Service—but 


WE CAN GIVE “FIRST AID” TO 
100 


Middle Class men and women who are 


incurable invalids at the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


others who are able to be with 
300 friends or relatives are provided with 
PENSIONS FOR LIFE. 
These unfortunate people cannot serve in this 
war with their bodily strength but they are 
bravely doing what they can to help by 
making comforts for the troops. 


Please Help Them 


War or no War they must be helped and cared 
for. Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 
will be gratefully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


Secretary’s Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184 S.W.16. 











A Sussex Coxswain gases 


THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During | 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made | 


upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 


In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your | 


contribution is more than ever needed . . . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Th FARL OF HARROWBY, Hon te r, 
Lt.-Cal. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.BL ecretary 











ROYAL MAIL 


TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE TO 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA 


For further particulars apply te 
ROYAL MAIL “LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, F.C 3 
BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER ~- CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


AMPTON - LIVERPOOL - 
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who Christians be 
oh, ng my tiny candle here for 


h ‘gone out, | am not very old, 
as | travelled in the cold 


r wind with all his might 
, and put out my little light. 


* All ye who Christians be, 
Will ye not list to me, 
Who have so often prayed 
{ might not be afraid ? 
— a -_ frightened — can't you 


oni light my little candle here for 
me. 
EDNA NORMAN 


With father gone, mother gone, home gone, one by one the 
lights have failed. The black-out is the more terrible because 
the children do not know the way, and have nobody to 
guide them. There are FOUR THOUSAND BOYS AND GIRLS 
in the NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME who otherwise would 
be homeless and helpless, and every day brings new and 
urgent appeals. Gifts large or small will be greatly appreciated. 
An illustrated descriptive booklet of the work of the Home 
will be sent to each donor. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF FIVE GUINEAS 

covers the admission costs of one child. Please light a candle of new 


hope for some little one in distress. A photograph and particulars 
of the child assigned to you will be forwarded as soon as possible. 


| enclose my Christmas Gift of & 4. d. to light a Candle 
In the National Children’s Home. 
NAME. 


ADDRESS____ 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chiel Offices: HIGHBURY PARK. LON 
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The call to the 


Colours 


answered so enthusiastically in Canada and 
throughout the rest of the Dominions and Empire 
will take from small congregations a fair percentage 
of the men, leaving the remnant less able to face 
the cost of the Ministry. In addition to this, owing 
to the depreciation of the pound, 


our commitments in Canada 


will require considerably more sterling. We can, 
in some measure, pay back the debt we owe our 
own people overseas by giving the best that we 
have and sharing with them 


our great spiritual privileges. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by The 
Secretary 











9 SERJEANTS' INN, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 848) 
warned his hearers of the financial implications of the 
Government’s growing defence expenditure. In the early 
stages the burden will be met largely by borrowing but as 
the national income grows the emphasis will be gradually 
shifted to taxation. 
* * 
‘*EMMIES ” IN TRANSITION 


It is apparent from Mr. Alfred Clark’s review at the 
annual meeting of Electric and Musical Industries that this 
undertaking, like so many others, is now in a transitional 
stage. Autumn business in the company’s normal products 
has been checked by war and no profits have been made but 
Government orders are steadily increasing and will ulti- 
mately result in the factories being engaged to capacity. 
In the circumstances, while one can readily understand Mr. 
Clark’s refusal to predict the immediate trend of earnings, 
the chances seem to be that an improvement is not far off 
which might easily gather pace quite rapidly. The company 
has strong finances and a long record of technical success. 

* 7 - * 
ENGINEERS’ EXPANSION 

Since its incorporation as a public company in 1937 the 
old established Sheffield speed-tool makers, Walter Spencer 
and Co., have gone steadily ahead. For the year ended 
September 30th net profits, after tax, rose from £17,051 to 
£18,684, and a 12 per cent. dividend was paid out of avail- 
able earnings of 26 per cent. From Mr. J. R. Winskill’s 
remarks at the meeting it is apparent that further progress 
may be expected. Orders in hand are on the increase and 
new plant is being installed. 


* * 





HE PRICE OF SAFETY in the war against consump- 

tion is too great for many stricken sufferers to pay. 
BROMPTON HOSPITAL can bring help, hope and health 
to these desperate victims only if you will help Brompton 
£27 16s. 5d. may mean the difference between life and 
death for one patient. Please send to the Treasurer, 
Brompton Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, London, S.W.3 








6/- 
U.K. Post 4d. 


The epoch-making 
book 


Married Love 


By Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc. 





“BIRTH CONTROL TODAY” ° ° §/- 
(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post 4d 

Other Standard Works by the same Author: 

“RADIANT MOTHERHOOD” ° ° sd . ° 6/- 
(For Fathers and Mothers) U.K. post 4d. 

“ENDURING PASSION” ° * ° ° ° 6/- 
(Continuation of “ Married Love ”) U.K. post 4d 

“THE HUMAN BODY” - . . ° ° - 3/6 


(Illustrated coloured atlases) U.K. post 6d 


“CONTRACEPTION” - - - ° e * ‘ 
Its Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) U.K. post 94. 
At all Booksellers or direct by post (Foreign & Colonial Postage extra) from 


The Secretary, 106, WHITFIELD ST., W.1 








BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).-BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 


UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

PARK GATES. 
ALISON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus). -GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—L.INKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. j 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF FOPQLSK! TORQUAY. 
LINKS  ~. Drawings 





KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 49 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea « 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
No ent elopes 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below 
Enve‘opes containing solutions mu 


on Wednesday. 


be published m our next issue 


and should be receit 
will be 


ul be given to the 
Eni 


opened before noon 
The name of 


sé —: Of the firs: 
elo 

ed not later thaw first mt 
on Wednesday 
the winner Wl 
St bear a three. 
Solutions from the 


S.A. cannot be accepted.] 


in ari stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. 
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ACROSS 


1. “ Blow my toilet requisites,” 


said Puss (8). 


. Just a bit (6). 

. Precisely the opposite to 
what Shelley addressed (2 
words) (4, 4). 

Rarely found in models (6). 
Masefield suffered from it 
(2 words) (3, 5). 

. Swift and twinkling corre- 
spondent (6). 
Not the site of the open-air 
theatre (10). 
Southern Spaniard (10) 
Anthony said he wasn’t one 
(6). 

. Those who are this as two 


words, display the precise 
opposite of it as one word 
(8) 


4 and 25. I film piano cats, 


—making them bigger (14). 
. The physical variety is by 
Watts (6). 


7. Versatile, like a ball 2 
words) (3, §). 
DOWN 
1. “Butter and eggs and a 
pound of ——” (6) 


. Fellow sat up above explor- 
ing (6). 

. It's a shocking magazine, 
no letter-press, no pictures 
6). 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 39 is F. H. Gresson, The Haven, 
Pevensey Bay. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


| LEAMINGTON SPA. 
' 





PORTREE (Isle of Skye).-ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick BAY AND LINS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—-TREGENNA CASTLI 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). SCOURIE. 
Cloth 7/6 SELBY (Yorks). -LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
Boards 6/- SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK... HYDRO H 





4 


0 


~ 


3 
13 
15 


16 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). 
| LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 


King Charles's 
Golden Days | 


Gr 


MANCHESTER. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS 
NAIRN (Nairnshire 
PITLOCHRY. 


TAMWORTH (Staffs). 
GRAND HOTEL. 
ROSLIN HALL. 

—HEADLAND HOTEL, 





ATHOLL PALACE. 


. The appetite of German 
hikers (10). 

. The orchestra’s advance (8 
Stevenson’s ape was (8). 

. One kind of poplar (8), 

. Oppressive (10). 

. When people went shod in 
wood? (8) 

. Allan seems to have left 
the others in literature (2 
words) (5, 3). 

. “Comes sudden,——in the 

main” (8). 

Street-salesman turned into 

a bird (6). 

Most of this famous horse 

is under twenty-one (6 

. Fresh (6). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 39 


rH 


LATHAN 





DANCINGBEAR 





ALKERTON HOUS! 
REGENT. 
LOCH AWE. 


eat Russell Street, W.C.1. 
BOWDON HYDRO. 


GOLF VIEW. 


CASTLE 
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RATES 
ngs per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 


oo Shi 
™ ved in CAPIT ALS occupying the equivalent to a 


ings disple 








line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers | 
whose uncements exc. d 9 lines. Series discounts : 
a 6 insertions ; §%, £133 74°% for26 ; and 10° 
for $2. Instructions ~~. re +" THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 ever Street l.cndon, W.C.1, with remittance 
rtion mot itier than Tuesday of each wosk. 


to ensure in 


PERSONAL 


VACCINE by the mouth. Secure immunity from | 

( OL DS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months | 

by taking “‘BUCCALINE” Brand Tablets. $s. post 

free (spe al Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 

HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, C hemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Maytair 4231. 

ye PUBLISHING. Advertiser with long ex- 

B ence desires to meet with someone who will 

n in acquiring contro] of small publishing house 






join hi 

with attractive possibilities. Moderate capital required | 
to develop trading already secured. Salaried position 

offered to right man. Write Box No. A807. Spectator. 


Private Enquiries, etc 
lerate. Consultation free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives (1 ab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St.,. W.2. TEM. 8594. 


»YEGISTER your National Registration Number as 
your MONOMARK Invaluable in wartime. 
ss. yearly. Write Monomark BM/MONOrg4, W.C.1. 


y Nt SUAL ARTICLES, wonderful pictures, 
yus writers make the Xmas Number of THE 
GEOG R "APHIC AL MAGAZINE a real man’s gift 


- rE Cc rIVES.—Divorce, 


1s. 6d. now on sale. Better still give him an annual 
sub.: 15s. post free from PusitsHers, 40S William IV. | 
St, | jon, W.C 


CINEMAS 


| 

| 

CADEMY CINEMA | 

Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. | 

“e' SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Lr 

PROI E SSOR MAMLOCK (A. London). 

An Unfi rgettabl a“ Exper rence, | 

Also “ March of Time. 


LECTURE 

‘OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Ss Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn — Sunday, 
December 10, at 11 a.m. Professor Susan L. Stebbing, | 


M.A., D.Lit. : 


“ The Need and Difficulty of an Ideal.” 
Admission free. 


Visitors welcome. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘ODOLPHIN SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS | 
( ¥ (Church of England School).—Two Scholarships | 
value to £50 ona £10 base. Candidates must be under 
14 on June rst. Examination, March sth, 6th, 7thh. | 

Particulars from SCHOOL SECRETBRY. Forms return- 
able oy Februory 14th. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
7) XPE RT Advice given to parents ‘seeking schools, 
k 4 Convents or Tutors.—Purchasers seeking schools 
for sale. — Apply, Burrow’s Sc HOLASTIC BUREAU, 
Wel lington House, 125 Strand, W.C.2. Tem. 3533. 


BREATHING 
VAPEX 
STOPS 
COLDS 


Attack the cold-cause successfully and 
miserable effects cease. Vapex does it — 
safely, sensibly. A drop on your handker- 
chief . . . deep-breathe the powerful, 
pleasant antiseptic vapour... cold- 
germs in all parts of nose and throat are 
destroyed—your head cleared, stuffiness 
relieved, congestion broken up. Symp- 
toms are soon gone entirely . . . along 
with germs, cause of all the trouble! 


From your Chemist, 2/- and 3/- 

















|2 Albion Terrace, Soumampeen. 





| PURELY PERSONAL 





"TWICE round the Houses, then 

HOME to the News and your 
King Six Cigar King Six are 
64d. each. 


SDASCHVARTi 


Luxurious travel by 
City SHall'Lines 














f | COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
The comfort of modern | TRAINING COLLEGES 
steamers specially de- | —_ 
signed and a - »ped to | Tx TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
sig 3 quipped } Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Angmering- 
meet Eastern conditions, | on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. 


— (5306-7 -8. 


can be yours if you book | - =——— 
your passage by this old: | piysicAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


established Service to the |_ 
East. TH BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown road, Bedford. 


| Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 

BOMBAY KARACHI | Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 

teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 

COLOMBO e MADRAS over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

ELLE RMA N'S | Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 

| awarded annually in March for September. Application 


| Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
| should be made before February 15th 





4 


| Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 


CITYEHALL LINES ois ccnoous asp counors 


t, Fairmile Park Road, 
Tudor oe Surrey “ LAURELS SCHOOL Late of RUGBY), 
’ “ WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.— Recognised 
Tel. : Cobham 2851. | by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
| Gite now —. 4" modern premises in most 
. | beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
Tower Building, Liverpool. | to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
Woodbanks Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshire. games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 





Illustrated prospectus. 


eee - ——— | assured. Entire charge if desired. 
eas } Apply PRINCIPALS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS |= : 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
NTELLIGENT Typing by expert. Theses, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry, French. Fr. 1od. 1,000 wrds. Gua- 
ranteed checked. Nor4 Lee, 29 Boundary Rd., Worthing. 


I ox of 6 charming assorted Nautical C christmas 
Cards from paintings by Gregory Robinson. 
1s. 3d., post free, 3 boxes, 3s. ; 6, §s.—SOLENT, LTD., 


UNLIKE 


any other razor 
the 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS. 
4 18. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
| McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


FOR THE TABLE 


” MAS Poultry—fat geese 10s. to 12s. each, hen 
A turkeys 13s. to £1, excellent quality. Creamery 
butter 2s. 1b. Miss SOMERVILLE, Fernside, Rosscarbery, 
Ce ork. 

r M AS P oultry Turkeys :—Prime birds from 12s. to 
A £1 each, fat geese 12s. each, creamery butter 2s. 
Ib. Miss PARKER, Victoria House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


FRESH FRUIT 
QG * a A yg wm 25s. 6d., or 180 Oranges 
) ardess,”” Rex or “ Lord” Brands, 
MIXED yey 28s. Carriage Palb. STEAD AND SON, 
124 C ne Lane, London, W.C Hol. 7478. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AFFA ORANGES.-—Case 150 Finest Juicy Oranges 
e 21s. Case 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 25s. 
Case half Oranges, half Grapefruit 24s. Box 40 Ibs. 
Finest Red Dessert Apples 18s. Carriage paid. Cash 
, with order. —SUNRIPE F RUIT, v8, Pie thead, L. iverpool. — 





Whatever make of wafer 
blade he can get on Service 
will fit the “Eclipse” Razor— 
the only Razor with a magnetic pickup 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


. 7 EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE (via Cockermouth) 
~but for perfect shaving B “* Victoria” leading hotel. Car meets any train. 
comfort and economy send | Book now for Christmas. 

+4 “ 4 ” 
him also some Eclipse | | INDHEAD. —Bramshott Lodge, Guest House for 
Super Blades. educated men and women. Accommodation 
available for “duration.” ‘Tariff on application to 
| SECRETARY. 


2EFRESH “YOURSELVES in English Country. 








RAZORS: 2/6 to 10/6 
BLADES :5 for U8 





| Ask for Gescrigtive Fi list (3d. post free) ~ 180 INNS 
TE managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 Regent 
treet, W.r1. 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








\ ’ ARWICK CLUB,LTD.21 St.George’s Sq., S.W.t 

Room and breakfast 5s., one night only $s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
| 2gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


LANCELOT HOGBEN 


Dangercus Thoughts 


These extremely witty and challenging essays on the history of science, on teaching methods, 
and on current political and social questions are unified by the common theme that modern 
science has created the possibility of a collectivist economy of leisure and plenty for all. 
Hogben is one of the great scientific humanists: a social philosopher and teacher whose 
aim is to reach the millions. No one is better equipped to show how science properly 


used and a change in the content of education can guide mankind towards sanity. 
8s. 6d. net. 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


The Danger of Being a Gentleman 


There are very few who can appreciate the merits of civilised order as clearly as 
Professor Laski or who can criticise its weaknesses with so much vigour and devastating 
clarity. This volume deals mainly with the issues of contemporary politics and law in Europe 
and America. All of Professor Laski's many readers will want this book. . 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN SCANLON 
But Who Has Won? 


" John Scanlon's latest book is, to my mind, the most vivid commentary on British politics 
since the war [1914-18]: it is also the most eloquent, for he allows each statesman to speak 
for himself, by brief quotations. His own comments, humorous, satirical, are worthy of 
Stephen Leacock at his very best."—Sir Arnold Wilson. 6s. net. 


ARTHUR WALEY 
Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China 


"The book is full of wit, wisdom and quaint sayings, humanity and novel. turns of thought. 
Some of the authors quoted have been translated already, but never with such limpidity, nor 
have they been arranged before in such a way that one is set against another and all are 
related to a general background.""—Maurice Collis in " The Observer." 7s. 6d. net. 


a reminder: some books that should go on 


your Christmas list 


LITERATURE & BELLES-LETTRES: THE MARCH OF LITERATURE (Ford, 16s.) ; LIVING 
IN BLOOMSBURY (Burke, 10s. 6d.) ; MEN, WOMEN AND MARRIAGE (Kent Wright, 5s.). 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY: MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS (Willcocks, 12s. 6d.); 
MOHAMMED AND CHARLEMAGNE [Pirenne, 10s. 6d.) ; MAHATMA GANDHI : Essays 
and Reflections on his Life and Work (Edited by Radhakrishnan, 7s. 6d.) ; TORQUEMADA : 
Scourge of the Jews (Hope, 8s. 6d.); PRE-FASCIST ITALY (Hentze, | 6s.). 


FICTION : | SPY ! or Europe without Tears (Bethel Jones, 7s. 6d.) ; FIRST RESCUE PARTY 
(Capek, 7s. 6d.) ; NOT AT HOME (Parr Cooper, 8s. 6d.). 


ART: SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT (Hoffmann, 15s.)}; ART CRITICISM FROM A 
LABORATORY (Burroughs, 2!s.). 


WORLD PROBLEMS: HITLER'S ROUTE TO BAGDAD [Various Authors. Introduction 
by Leonard Woolf, 10s. 6d.); GANDHI'S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY 
Bonen, 3s. 6d.). 


All prices are net. 
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